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AND NOW A 


TON TRUCK 


I14 


- CHASSIS F. O. B. <tpaewill 
—135 INCH uence | 











Three wheelbases—135 inch at $1745 for 
dump or trailer work; 165 inch at $1775 and 


PRICES 185 inch at $1845. 


MERCHANTS EXPRESS 
$ 665 


<a Note the list of capacities in the complete 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK 


iitakemee wel line .... The right truck for any job. 


14%-TON—130"wheelbase 995 
1%-TON—140'wheelbase 1065 Read the prices . . . . low on any basis of 


134TON—150'wheelbase 1345 comparison . . . . /owest, if you consider the 


1%-TON—165 wheelbase E4ES = work they will do and the money they will 
242-TON—150 wheelbase 1595 make for you 
212-TON—165 "wheelbase 1665 


3-TON—135 "wheelbase ae All sixes . . . . All with 4-wheel brakes— 
3-TON—165 ‘wheel , 
rn Se Lockheed hydraulic on the heavier types .... 
3-TON—185 "wheelbase 1845 3 ee ae ‘ L/ 37 1 
4 speed transmissions in all 1)4, 134, 212 and 
Chassis f. o. 6. Detroit 3-Ton Trucks. 


BUILT BY SOLD AND SERVICED BY 
TRUCK DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS 
DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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New 
“BUFFALO” 


machine— 


will be displayed for the 
first time in booths 30 and 
31 at the Convention of 
the Institute of American 
Meat Packers at the Hotel 


Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 19th-23rd 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE THIS 
MARVELOUS NEW INVENTION: | 








John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. | 


Branches: CHICAGO, LONDON, MELBOURNE 
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A. H. FREEMAN E. L. GRIFFITH C. L. GRIFFITH 


Hams can be cured with Prague Salt in America 
and canned the same way as in Europe 


Facts 


\ PRAGUE 
| SALT 


Europe has ad- 
vanced far in per- 
fecting canned 
meat processes. 
The short - time 
cure is univer- 
sally used. We 
are direct Import- 
ers of genuine 
Prague Salt and 
can supply you 
on request. You 
can cure better 
with Prague Salt. 





















Genuine Prague Hams Cured the 
Prague Way in Europe 


— 


M. C. PHILLIPS 






THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
4103 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 
































F. W. GRIFFITH 


Conclusions 


These men can 
tell you how to 
prepare, cure, 
and can Prague 
Hams — either 
Dry Cure or 
Sweet Pickle 
Cure. If you do 
not can Hams 
they may be 
boiled in the reg- 
ular way — a 10- 
day cure. 


W. E. ANDERSON 
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The Stockinet Smoking Process 
U. 8. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 
Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 


Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 
Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 


THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. 





Phone Calumet 0349 




















Beef Ham Sheep 


BAGS 


We Manufacture all 

kinds of Stockinette 

Cloth and Bags for 
Covering Meat 


Write for information 
and prices 


Wynantskill Mfg. 
Company 
Troy, N. Y. 


Fred K. Higbie Supply Co., Rep., 860 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
John H. Burns Co., Rep., 407 Produce Exchange, N. Y. C. 


























When you 
think of 
paskers (KI 


THINK OF 
Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MICH. 


L J 
STOCKINETTE BAGS 


used in smoking Hams, add to the appearance of your 











product—insure cleanliness and save labor 








Details and prices furnished upon request 


Buy Your Supplies from First Hands 


THOMSON & TAYLOR 


FRED C. CAHN 
226 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Selling Agents, 


THE ADLER UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY MFG. CO. 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 











COMPANY 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 


Spices for Meat Packers 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























The Man Who 
Knows 


Our H. J. MAYER Special NEVERFAIL 
Curing Compound is a formula for curing 
sausage materials, hams and bacon which 
will enable you to place your goods on the 
market in a very short time. 

It prevents your sausage from turning 
green; protects your product not used at 


Makers of the 


The Secret of Sausage Success is a Perfect Cure 


cured age, and helps to keep meat from get- 
ting “short.” 


We make Practical Demonstrations with 
our own goods and help our customers rem- 
edy their troubles. 


Your success is our aim. 


Famous GENUINE H. J. MAYER Special Frankfurter, 


Bologna, Pork Sausage (with and without sage), Braunschweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mettwurst), Chili Con Carne and Rouladen Delicatessen Seasonings 


All our Products are guaranteed to comply with the B. A. I. regulations 





6821-3 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


Canadian Plant, Walkerville, Ont. 
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An Undeveloped Market for Meat Products 


Phenomenal Growth of Food Service 
in Institutional Field Provides 
Opportunity for the Meat Industry 


I—The Facts About This Market 


What is the institutional 
market? 

Does it have any interest for 
the meat industry? 

The institutional market is that 
rapidly-growing group of food 
buyers made up of hotels, clubs, 
restaurants, dining cars, schools, 
hospitals, steamships, public 
institutions and industrial restau- 
rants—in all of which food is 
served to the public. 

Some are designed as money- 
making institutions; others are 
strictly service. All contribute to 
the size of the “institutional 
market.” 


Enormous Food Consumption 


The scope of this market is in- 
creasing rapidly, because more 
and more people are looking to 
these agencies for their meals. 

The hotel industry is said to 
have doubled its size in the past 
decade. Fourteen per cent of all 
the meals eaten in the United 
States are eaten in hotels and 
restaurants. In large cities the 
humber is said to reach as high as 
25 to 35 per cent. 

Modern methods of living are 

contributing to this growth to an 
Increasing degree annually. 
_ The annual food bill of the 
mstitutional market is said to 
total six billion dollars. Is the 
meat man getting his proportion- 
ate share of this trade? 


How much effort is being made 
by packers, wholesale meat deal- 
ers, sausage makers and other 
meat food manufacturers to in- 
crease their business in this field? 


Does Meat Trade Get Its Share? 
Are they making the kind of 


effort that will bring results? 


Just trying to sell more meat 
won’t turn the trick. The insti- 
tutional market needs to be 
shown new uses and new ways of 
serving meat so it will increase 


it meat buy. 


It is claimed that one purveyor 
of prepared fruits doubled its 








Here’s Business 


| Did you know that 21 per cent 
| of all meals eaten in the United 
| States today are served in insti- 
| tutions? 

That while population has in- 
creased 2 per cent a year, the 
restaurant business has grown 10 
per cent a year? 

That the hotel business doubled 
in size in ten years. Each hotel 
is now feeding 20 to 100 per cent 
more people than formerly. 

Hotels and restaurants serve 
nearly 20 BILLION meals a year. 

They pay nearly 6 BILLION 
dollars a year for food, of which 
2 BILLIONS IS FOR MEATS. 

Should it be more? If so, how 
can it be done? 


This series of articles will at- 
tempt to answer that question. 




















sales to hotels by advertising this 
fruit as a part of other dishes. 
Meat is especially adapted to this 
type of advertising. 


One way for the meat packer to 
improve his total income is to 
increase the demand for the less 
expensive cuts of meat. The in- 
stitutional market would seem to 
offer an ideal field for this de- 
velopment. 


Good Chance for Cheaper Cuts 


To interest this market it will 
be necessary to show the right 
way to cook the different meat 
cuts, and to indicate the many 
combinations in which meat can 
be used. 


For instance, if corned beef 
lends itself to many other uses 
besides corned beef-and-cabbage 
and corned-beef-hash, much more 
corned beef could be sold if the 
buyer were shown new ways of 
using it. 

And so it is with all meats and 
meat cuts. Wider education in 
their use, and in their combina- 
tion with other foods, will mean 
a wider demand for these cuts. 


The sausage maker knows that 
with the coming of the fall and 
winter months there is a demand 
for pork sausage to serve as a 
breakfast meat with pan cakes. 
If more such appetizing combina- 
tions could be worked out there 
would be less of seasonal demand 
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for certain meats, and more of a 
general demand for all meats. 


The following article is devoted to a 
picture of what constitutes the institu- 
tional market. It is the first in a series 
on “Merchandising Meats to the _ Insti- 
tutional Field.” prepared for THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER by a recognized 
expert in that field. 


The Institutional Market 
By J. O. Dahl 


Director, Institutional Food Bureau. 


“We have 369 men who do nothing 
else but call on every place that serves 
more than twenty-five meals a day,” 
said the sales manager of an unusually 
successful food products company. 

His success in the field proves that 
the institutional market is not only one 
of great importance at the present time 
(21 per cent of all meals eaten are 
served in institutions) but that it is 
growing more rapidly than the small 
unit sales in home markets. 

This is an age of “eating out.” Popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of about 
two per cent a year, but the restaurant 
business has been growing at the rate 
of about ten per cent annually. From 
present indications this growth will 
continue. 


Hotel and Restaurant Growth. 

The hotel industry has doubled in 
size the past eleven years. And each 
individual hotel is feeding from twenty 
to a hundred per cent more people than 
formerly. 

Economic conditions have forced 
them to make a profit on food sales. 
As a result they have built popular- 
priced dining rooms, which cater to 
street trade as well as to their own 
guests. 

In hotels and restaurants alone are 
being served 14 per cent of all meals 
eaten in the United States. In the 
average city from 18 to 22 per cent of 
all meals are served from this group. 
In large cities the percentage often 
amounts to from 25 to 35 per cent on 
all meals. 

With the great increase in apartment 
and residential hotel dwelling there is 
every reason to believe that within ten 
years hotels and restarants in such 
cities as New York and Chicago wil! 
serve half of the meals eaten in the 
community. 

With the tendency toward group 
dwelling has come a greater apprecia- 
tion of hospital service. Smaller homes 
make it essential for the sick to use 
hospital service. 

Hospital and Club Expansion. 

The modern hospital is totally unlike 
the old, forbidding place of our child- 
hood. In the main, hospitals serve pri- 
marily the well-to-do class of people 
who pay liberally for American plan 
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hotel service, to which is added medi- 
cal, surgical and nursing care, plus 
professionally trained dietetic super- 
vision. i 

The present period might be de- 
scribed as an era of humanization of 
hospitals, and along with refinements 
of architecture, interior decoration and 
other improvements there have been 
just as great strides in the matter of 
food service. Here there is a serious 
and intelligent effort to contribute to 
the psychological welfare of the pa- 
tient, and hence food quality is a prime 
consideration, as are also the refine- 
ments of food service. 

Club hotels, country clubs and ath- 
letic clubs are patronized by the upper 
strata of American men and women. 





HE HELPS TO POPULARIZE MEAT. 


The new age of French-American cul- 
inary art in our large hotels is exempli- 
fied by Roger Cretaux, chef-steward of 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 

Note the profusion of fresh vegetables 
which make this meat dish acceptable on 
summer menus. 

Canned vegetables would make it less 
expensive as a year-round dish in any 
type of institution. 

Clubs offer every comfort and conven- 
ience of a hotel, plus athletic features 
which many hotels are now learning to 
furnish. Americans are learning to play, 
and with the increase in wealth they 
can afford to maintain the many new 
clubs that are being built each year. 

Catering for Employes. 

Industrial and school feeding is grow- 
ing in importance. Most of the larg- 
est manufacturers—and many banks 
and commercial houses—now have ca- 
tering facilities for employees. School 
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lunch rooms are found in most new 
schools, and any number of schools and 
colleges have courses in quantity cook. 
ing—to teach women how to run the 
many new catering departments. 

Many of these women go into the 
strictly institutional field, which jp. 
cludes asylums, prisons and other places 
where people are fed in groups. 

The great variety of such institutions 
is indicated by the following list, which 
shows the kind and number of group 
feeding outlets in an average city of 
25,000: 


Institutions in an Average City. 


Meals 
No. Institution Served Daily 
Di NS ons ia woudeexae es . 1,100 
27 Commercial Restaurants ....8,500 
Dp ARR ODE 35 occas cae oieae 525 
TA SNC A CN a a ea nn te 7 160 
RSI SSUOPOS: 5 o's oinesSsswcue ck 625 
1 Department Store .......... 185 
BONNE 6d aig io 5:8 SS oR 150 
D> MDININE MOATB 6.65.5 sscuw cies 125 
1 Commercial Club ........... 300 
i SMwatermal Gb . ..6. hice cen 125 
DS “SSM POVIOTS: (66 <.0c6 ss cn 350 
LASS SSOMNON oe oe oe Swi peau eae 125 
A. Meatcher hop: «6 .6 0a%5 onan 5 
SEMDOIDOE, 7. spcilas oa scaaeinG 6 eeeee 150 
2A LS ee 650 
A WO AGG) cok cnsicSacooae 75 
2 Roadside Stands ........... 125 
A) MEAN ERODE 55's oo mee nigtead 25 
18 Boarding Houses ........... 450 
Uc RG Eo ci sere aclnae apes 125 
OS a CH. RRR 150 
@ Shandy Biores ...c ess ccc ciaws 50 
i Salvation Army .......4...:. 35 
3 Schools (Downtown) ........ 1,600 
3 Orphan Asylums ....:....-. 275 
2 Homes for Wayward Girls.... 50 
i Solmiers Home ....6.6.6605- 40 
4 Fraternity Houses .......... 225 
eS CS ee ea 60 
2 Parochial Schools ....<...0« 150 
i mnt Ol: 3 oscksea cee 45 
1 Detention Hospital .......... 25 
5 Private Sanitariums ........ 175 
BONS 3. 25 oso a's was nan 215 
A Wpehcatessen’ « <...0..csssuce cess 50 
A KSoumty HOMeC 6553555: 5000 60 
1 Industrial Cafeteria ........ 7 
ee TS i ee ee eR oe 125 
RRS BEMIS oi ssc asses 75 
PRE TEE oes < one ye aoe 115 
D TRDRE WEOUED oi. .cs0esGuesateer 90 
L MODMR SAD 6 csasdiec ese ee 165 
ey ee 11: emmy Se 50 


Total meals served daily. .. .18,485 


Commercial and Non-Commercial. 

These institutions can be properly 
classified into two general groups, com- 
mercial and: non-commercial. 

The commercial group makes a busi- 
ness of selling food for consumption on 
the premises. In this classification are 
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hotels, restaurants, clubs, dining cars 
and a large percentage of industrial 
restaurants. Their success is dependent 
largely upon the quality of their food, 
and the way it is served. 

Non-commercial institutions are 
made up of schools, hospitals, steam- 
ships and institutions. Students, pa- 
tients, passengers or inmates take 
what is placed before them. Partial 
exceptions to this are found in some 
of the more modern hospitals, schools 
having student cafeterias or tea rooms, 
and on a few de luxe boats. 

In the non-commercial group there 
is very little individual or a la carte 
preparation. An exception is diet 
kitchen preparation in hospitals. 

The Institutional Field. 


The latest available statistics show 
that there are 163,850 institutions 


grouped as follows: 

30,000 Hotels (8,500 over 50 rooms 
in size) 

90,000 Restaurants (20,000 serving 
over 500 meals a day each) 

7,200 Hospitals 

9,000 Clubs 

15,000 Schools 

4,200 Industrial Restaurants 

1,000 Dining Cars 

850 Steamships 
6,600 Public Institutions 


163,850 quantity food outlets (exclud- 
ing boarding houses, circuses, 
carnivals, railroad and con- 
struction camps, road stands 
and wayside tea rooms.) 

Nearly 20 Billion Meals a Year. 

It is estimated that hotels and restau- 
rants alone serve 19,436,150,000 meals 
a year and pay out $5,830,875,000 a 
year for food—about 33.78 per cent or 
$2,000,000,000 of which is paid out for 
meat products. 

Hospitals buy $43,070,000 worth of 
meat annually. 

In my book “Kitchen Management” 
I quote figures from Horwath and Hor- 
wath, the leading hotel and restaurant 
food accountants, which show that the 
following percentages of raw food costs 
cover the purchases of meats in hotels 
and restaurants: 


Percentage of Meat Costs. 


Hotels: 1,000 rooms...........36.06 
QUO TOOMS: 56 ocie soe. 31.19 

TOO POOMES: 6.6666 sas OSL 

Large cafeterias .............. 28.11 
Medium sized restaurants...... 44.37 
High class restaurants ........31.57 
Small lunch counters .........31.82 
Ee 33.78 


The institutional market, unlike the 
general market, is concentrated in the 
larger centers of population. 

In most cases it is a quality as well 
as a quantity market, but it also offers 
an excellent opportunity for the sale of 
less-demanded cuts which can be made 
into delicious and saleable dishes. 








-To Get the Business 


Eight important factors 
have been listed as necessary 
to consider in increasing 
sales of meats to the institu- 
tional market. 


These are 

- The price factor. 
Quick delivery. 

Ease of preparation. 
New uses. 
Wholesomeness. 
Good appearance. 
Ease of storage. 
Quantity recipes. 

Some are of more impor- 
tance to one type of institu- 
tion than another. All are 
of some importance to every 
type of buyer in the institu- 
tional market. 

How these considerations 
can be successfully met in 
advertising and merchandis- 
ing meats in the institutional 
market is worthy of consid- 
eration by everyone manu- 
facturing and selling meats 
and meat products. 


They will be discussed in detail 
in this series of articles in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Qo I OT GON 























This is one of the merchandising 
problems which will be included in other 
articles in this series of discussions on 
how to stimulate sales in the unde- 
veloped institutional market. 

In the next article in this series Mr. 


Dahl will discuss the effect of the changed 
methods of living on food habits, 
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WESTERN BUSINESS IS GREATER. 
The volume of business activity in 
Midwest territory in the last three 
months of this year will be approxi- 
mately seven per cent greater than in 
the same months a year ago. This is 
the summary of the detailed forecasts 
made at the seventeenth regular meet- 
ing of the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board at Springfield, Ill., on Oct. 10. 

Comparing the probable rail ship- 
ments in October, November and De- 
cember, 1928, with the actual figures 
in the last quarter of 1927, the largest 
increase, amounting to over one hun- 
dred per cent, is expected in the move- 
ment of fresh fruits. Potato shipments 
will show the next largest increase, the 
anticipated movement being eighty per 
cent in excess of the last three months 
last year. Accompanying this increase 
in these farm products, there is an in- 
crease of around eleven per cent pre- 
dicted for agricultural implements. In- 
creases of ten per cent are forecast 
for the shipments of cement, clay, 
gravel, sand and stone, iron and steel, 
and petroleum and petroleum products. 
Grain follows close behind, with an ex- 
pected increase of 9% per cent over 
the closing quarter of 1927. 

Coal and coke and lumber and forest 
products will both show an increase of 
between seven and eight per cent, while 
a five per cent growth is expected in 
the movement of flour, meal and other 
mill products, castings, machinery and 
boilers, and lime and plaster. Other 
commodities whose shipments are ex- 
pected to increase, though by less than 


HANDLING MEAT IN A RESTAURANT KITCHEN. 
Most hotels, restaurants and institutions serving over 500 meals a day have 


some kind of a butcher shop. 
pared for the cooks, 


This is in the kitchen of the Pangborn Cafeteria, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Others have a garde manger where meats are pre- 
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five per cent, are brick and clay prod- 
ucts, paper, printed matter and books, 
chemicals and explosives, and canned 
goods. 

Shipments of salt and of sugar, 
syrup, glucose and molasses will be 
approximately the same as a year ago. 

Decreases in activity were antici- 
pated in six lines. First, the move- 
ment of hay, straw and alfalfa is ex- 
pected to decline about one-fifth. Ship- 
ments of fresh vegetables, other than 
potatoes, will drop fifteen per cent 
below the last three months of 1927, 
while similar reductions of about eight 
per cent are forecast for live stock and 
poultry and dairy products. The move- 
ment of ores and concentrates will be 
about five per cent off, and shipments 
of fertilizers will show a slight decline. 

———fe—- —- 
REPUBLIC IN NEW PLANT. 


The Republic Food Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, moved into its new 
home at 47th Street and Turner 
Avenue on October 1. 

This modern plant, costing a quarter 
of a million dollars, is devoted exclu- 
sively to the packing of meats in tin 
and glass. The company was among 
the first to recognize consumer demand 
for meats in packaged form, and has 
met that demand with quality products. 

Quality and service have constituted 
the foundation on which this rapidly 
growing business was built. In the new 
plant every particle of meat and every 
container is handled automatically, it 
is prepared for the cans in kitchens 
flooded with daylight. All machinery 
is of the latest and most sanitary type, 
and the employes are immaculate in 
blue and white uniforms. 

The officers of the Republic Food 
Products Company are: Ed. T. Clair, 
president; J. E. Clair, vice-president; 
and John M. Clair, secretary and gen- 
eral manager. 

fo 
PRICE BACK FROM ABROAD. 


W. F. Price, general manager of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
returned last week with Mrs. Price 
from a visit of several months abroad, 
the object being for Mr. Price to re- 
cuperate from a severe illness and op- 
eration. 

“We had a wonderful trip and both 
are feeling fine, says Mr. Price in a let- 
ter to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
That ocean voyage was just what I 
needed to recover from that scratch 
the doctors gave me when they ex- 
tracted that busted appendix. A few 


days at sea made me feel like a new 
man, and I have not had an ache or 
pain since.” 

He is now back on the job and hopes 
to meet his friends at the packers’ con- 
vention at Atlantic City. 
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Packers’ Big Day at 
New York 

Seven outstanding industrial leaders 
have accepted invitations to speak at 
the Conference of Major Industries 
which will be held at the Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, on Wednesday, 
October 24, as the closing event of the 
packers’ convention. Among the speak- 
ers will be Charles F. Kettering, presi- 
dent of the General Motors Research 
Corporation. Mr. Kettering will discuss 
the current situation in the automobile 
industry. 

The Conference is being held under 
the auspices of Columbia University 
and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, with the cooperation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York and the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York. 

The other speakers at the Confer- 
ence and the subjects they will discuss 
will be: Franklin D. Roosevelt, presi- 
dent of the American Construction 
Council, “Building and Construction;” 
Harold H. Swift, vice-president of 
Swift & Company, “Meat Packing;” 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
finance committee, United States Steel 
Corporation, “Iron and Steel;” Charles 
F. Kettering, president of the General 
Motors Research Corporation, “Auto- 
mobiles;” Walter S. Gifford, president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, “Communication;” Frank B. 
Noyes, president of the Associated 
Press and president of the Washington 
Star, “Printing and Publishing;” and 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank, New York City, 
“Finance.” 

The Conference will be followed by a 
Dinner to Pioneers of American Indus- 
tries. The following industrial pioneers 
will be guests of honor: 

’ Automobiles, Henry Ford. 

Aviation, Glen H. Curtiss and Orville 
Wright. 

Invention, Thomas A. Edison. 

Iron and Steel, Charles M. Schwab. 

Merchandising, Julius Rosenwald. 

Photography, George Eastman. 

Rubber, Harvey S. Firestone. 

The speakers at the dinner will be 
Lord Melchett, Chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University. Dr. 
Butler will introduce the pioneers, and 
Mr. Schwab will respond on their 


behalf. 
— 


PACKERS CONVENTION SPECIALS. 


A special convention train from Chi- 
cago to Atlantic City for the packers’ 
convention, as well as a special train 
from Atlantic City to New York, is 
assured. 


October 13, 1928, 


The Chicago-Atlantic City special 
train will leave Chicago on Thursday, 
October 18, and arrive in Atlantic City 
Friday, October 19, at 9:30 a. m. It 
will leave Chicago from the Union Sta- 
tion at 1:00 p. m. It will stop at the 
Englewood station at 1:15 p. m. 

The special train will stop at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and at Pittsburgh. Mem- 
bers living east and south of Chicago 
may arrange to join the train at one 
of those points if convenient. 

At the close of the meetings in At- 
lantic City on Thursday, October 23, a 
special train will be operated to New 
York City for those planning to attend 
the Conference of Major Industries and 
the Dinner to Pioneers of American 
Industries. This train will leave At- 
lantic City Tuesday, October 28, at 6:00 
p. m., arriving in New York City at 
9:15 p. m. of the same day. 

A reduced rate of one and one-half 
fares for the round trip to Atlantic 
City on the certificate plan has been 
authorized for the convention from all 
territories, provided 250 or more of such 
certificates are presented by the mem- 
bers to the validating officer at Atlantic 
City. 

Persons who wish to make reserva- 
tions on the trains from Chicago to 
Atlantic City, and Atlantic City to New 
York, or who desire information con- 
cerning the trains, should communicate 
with W. J. Callahan, room 12388, 33 
South Clark Street, Chicago, who is 
handling advance train reservations. 


—o_—_— 


DAVISON DESERTS BACHELORS. 


Homer T. Davison, assistant vice 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, was married in New 
York City on October 2 to Miss Mary 
Manson of New York. The ceremony 
was performed at the Little Church 
Around the Corner by the rector, Dr. 
Butman. Mr. and Mrs. Davison will be 
at home to their friends in Chicago 
after May, 1929. Mr. Davison’s host 
of friends throughout the industry— 
in which he has been one of the prize 
bachelors—will be surprised at this 
good news. 


~ fe. —--~ 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


Ocean freight rates prevailing dur- 
ing 1928 may be extended through 1929 
according to the offer made exporting 
packers by the North Atlantic U. K. 
Conference. These rates, which were 
put into operation at the beginning of 
1928, succeeding the higher rates in 
effect previously, are as follows: ordi- 
nary space, 45c per cwt. (except cas- 
ings and canned goods, 50c); 35 to 40 
deg. space, 70c per cwt.; 26 to 30 deg. 
space, 75c per cwt.; 18 to 20 deg. space, 
$1.10 per cwt. 
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Chain Store Problem in the Meat Industry 


Packer and Meat Retailer Alike 
Face Situation Which Calls for 


Some Serious Self-Examination 


The entrance of the chain store 
into the meat field has created 
many new merchandising situa- 
tions which have had an influence 
on the distribution practices of 
both packer and retail meat 
dealer. 

Many chains have operated 
and some are still operating on 
a price-cutting basis, and have 
attracted trade to their stores on 
a price appeal. 

Chain store managements are 
now beginning to inquire why re- 
turns have not been as good as 
they seemed, or as they should be. 

What have they found? 

They found—just as the pack- 
er himself should see in his own 
case—that price appeal alone is 
somewhat out of date, and that it 
takes scientific merchandising to 
maintain or improve volume. 

Competition between chains is 
becoming keen. It is often sharp- 
er than the competition between 
chains and individual ownership. 


Compete with Each Other 

The time when the few chains 
competed with the independent 
dealer is rapidly passing. The 
chains now have each other to 
face, and it may be a case of the 
“survival of the fittest.” 

When chain store methods have 
been better than those of the in- 
dividual retailer, they have sur- 
vived and he has disappeared. 

Efficiency, service and good 
merchandising will win if the 
store is properly located. Some- 
times the struggle is a hard one, 
until the fad of the new store 
has passed and consumer buying 
settles down once more. 

So much for the retailer. 
about the packer? 

Packer and Chain Store 

Where the chain store has been 
a troublesome customer for the 
packer, whose fault is it? Here 
are some questions he may be 
asking himself : 


Can the chain be blamed for 


buying at the lowest price it can 
get? 


How 


On the other hand, can anyone 
force the packer to sell for less 
than cost? 

Why should one packer sell be- 
low another, just to get volume? 

Is the packer’s problem one of 
the chain store, or of the packer’s 
merchandising methods? 

How much is there to the 
theory that if the packer does not 
sell at a low figure to the chain, 
then the chain may produce its 
own meats? 


Will Chain Stores Become Packers? 


The job of the chain store is 
retailing. 

When they begin to manufac- 
ture they create new problems 
for themselves—not only manu- 
facturing problems, but retail 
problems. Wise chain store man- 
agement will hesitate to create 
any more of these problems than 
necessary. 

Meat properly handled and 
merchandised is a better money 
maker for the chain than many 
grocery lines.’ 

Naturally this meat is bought 
at the best price possible. 

But competition has developed 
to such a point that the chain 





a 


agate 


cannot sacrifice too much to price. 


Successful chain store manage- 
ment recognizes good business 
principles just as quickly as do 
packers. Perhaps a little quick- 
er, or they would not be in ex- 
istence. 


An interesting talk on the situation 
developed for both packer and meat re- 
tailer by the entrance of the chain store 
into the meat field was given by Howard 
W. McCall, of J. H. Allison & Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., at a recent meeting, 


Chain Store in Meat Field 
By Howard W. McCall. 


The trend of retail merchandising in 
food products is overwhelmingly 
towards cut-price cash or chain stores. 
The luxuries are now so necessary that 
the necessities are luxuries. 

So it is on what was formerly con- 
sidered necessities that the consumer 
is trying to save. He will go hungry 
so he may pay the installments on his 
automobile, his radio, his furniture and 
his home. 

He has to pay cash for his gasoline, 
and very little is left with which to 


buy food. The advertisements of the 
cut-price store lure him away from his 


old friendly dealer, and he numbers 
himself with the millions of other cash- 
and-carry customers. 

In the downtown districts, where the 
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PACKER STUDIES THE CHAIN STORE PROBLEM. 
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traffic is heavy, you will see their dis- 
tinctive store fronts, with clean win- 
dows and attractively displayed mer- 
chandise. In the residential districts 
you will find them right by the side 
of our faithful friend, the corner gro- 
cer. And in the newer outlying de- 
velopments you will see them standing 
alone, with their windows covered with 
Spanish chalk, telling of the bargains 
that may be obtained within. 


Volume of Chain Store Business. 


Chain stores sell nearly 30% of all 
groceries. They control 8% of the 
country’s retail trade. As stated, they 
are springing up wherever they can 
see a chance of profitable business. 

Can this growth continue indefinite- 
ly; are there no metes or bounds to 
their expansion? 

Will all profitable retail business 
eventually be controlled by the chain? 

How can the individual retailer meet 
this great problem of his very exist- 
ence ? 

It is said that all these questions 
hinge on just one man—the retailer 
himself. 

“He can make it a wiser thing for the 
customer to trade in his place than at 
the chain store,” says one observer. 
“He can do all the chain store can do, 
and more, for he is part and parcel of 
his neighborhood, with a personal hold 
on his trade, while the chain store is a 
foreign element in his community, im- 
personal as a concrete post.” 


How Can Retailer Meet Situation? 


But he cannot meet this competition 
unless he adapts to his own use the 
very same means that have made his 
competitor successful. 

In 1927 Bradstreet says that only 
18.5% of all business mortalities were 
traceable to causes not within in- 
dividual control, such as specific con- 
ditions, competition and failures of 
others. Of the other 81.5% of the 
20,267 commercial and industrial fail- 
ures, 6,990 causes were from incom- 
petence. 

The retailer himself must be com- 
petent. For, in the retail business 
as in every other business, good man- 
agement spells success. 

The importance of the chain store 
was first realized in 1910, when there 
were about 2,000 chain store systems 
in the United States. These systems 
controlled between 20,000 and 30,000 
retail outlets. 

In ten years these figures had dou- 
bled, and today authorities estimate the 
number of chain store systems—both 
large and small—at 10,000, and the 
number of retail outlets controlled at 
over 100,000. Of these systems, 75 
chain grocery organizations operate 
about 50,000 stores. The total value 
of sales of all chain organizations ex- 
ceeds three billion dollars yearly. 

It must be understood that the in- 
crease in volume shown year after year 
by the chain store is due rather to the 
increase in the number of stores than 
in increase per unit. In fact, the aver- 
age volume per unit has declined. In 
the grocery chain store, since 1916, the 
decrease per unit has been 18%, but 
the number of stores has increased 
400% 
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Profits of Chains Selling Meat. 


It might be interesting to know of 
the profits some of the chains that are 
handling packinghouse products made 
in 1925. 

First National Grocery chain, net 
profit, after taxes, was 3.46% on $54,- 
877,121 sales. The National Tea Co. 
profit was 3.38%. The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific in 1926, 2.7%; Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., 2.8%. 

The First National operated 1,639 
stores, with a return on investment of 
23.81%. The National Tea had 761 
stores, and shows a return of 17.67%. 
The average net return on investment 
of seven chains was 21.54%. 

The average of 2 
on sales which the chain makes, com- 
pared with the average of only 1.3% 
which the individual service retailer 
makes, as shown by the Harvard and 
the Joint Congressional Agricultural 
Inquiry, shows that the individual re- 
tailer must, as before stated, use the 
same tactics as do the chains. 


Lesson for Individual Retailer. 


With good and competent manage- 
ment, it would seem that all things 
would be in favor of the individual mer- 
chant. 

The cost of doing business by the 
private grocery store ranges from 6 
to 25%, with an average of 15%. These 
variations are due to differences in 
managerial ability and services ren- 
dered. Chain store costs in the gro- 
cery field vary between 8 and 19%, also 
with an average of 15%. 

While the range is not so wide, it will 
be seen that the average cost of doing 
business is about the same in both 
character of stores. 

Now, the chain stores in our town 
(Chattanooga, Tenn.) have commenced 
the handling of fresh meats. What 
they did originally with nationally-ad- 
vertised food products is being repeated 
with a vengeance in fresh meats. 


(Continued on page 51.) 








Meeting the Situation 


Two ways are suggested for 
packers to meet what some be- 
lieve is a chain store problem. 
One way is to brand all meats, 
| both fresh and cured, and make 
| their brands well known either 
| locally or in a national way. 

As soon as the consumer is 
educated to knowledge of a brand, 
and to the fact that quality is 
uniformly found in that brand, | 
price has less appeal to the buyer. | 


The chain store will be only too 
| glad to handle such product. 
The other way is to sell to the | 
| chain on a merchandising basis. 
Packers can do this cheaper than | 
the chain can produce its own | 
meat products. | 

Some chain stores have been 
better buyers than some packers 
have been merchandisers. 

Perhaps it is time the packing 
industry studied these new cus- 
tomers, and revised some of its 
practices in relation to them. 

















to 3% and over. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general and particular inter. 
est to the meat and allied industries 
in connection with traffic and trans- 
portation problems, rate hearings 
and decisions, etc. Further infor- 
mation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Col- 
ony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

















Dead and Crippled Hogs 


A packer located in the Central West 
has been having trouble collecting in 
full claims on dead and crippled hogs, 


He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

With further reference to the various cor. 
respondence we have had on crippled and dead 
hogs, wish to advise that most of our shipments 
of hogs come in over one road. 

This railroad, through one of their claim ad- 


justers, advised us that they will not settle on 
the dead hogs for more than 50 per cent, al- 
though they will settle on crippeld hogs on a 25 
per cent basis. 

While we feel ready to settle on the crippled 
hogs on a 25 per cent basis, we are still holding 
off, trying to. get 100 per cent adjustment, with- 
out lawsuit, on the dead hogs. We are going 


to continue to try and work this through the 


Eastern office, and see if we can not obtain pay- 
ment of 100 per cent on dead hogs on the few 
claims which we have. 


The claim department of the rail- 
road mentioned by this inquirer is 
notorious for its unfair attitude on 
claims. However, when they are sued 
the claims are transferred to the legal 
department of the railroad, and that 
department always settles them on the 
proper basis. 

The road’s own lawyers say it is ab- 
surd to let a case come to trial. 

This particular road is paying dead 
cattle claims in full, but has been stub- 
born on hog claims, although there is 
not a bit of difference in the principles 
of liability. 

Cripple claims should be paid in full 
and without a question. Claims on 
deadage should likewise be adjusted 
promptly by full payment. 

If the inquirer accepts less than the 
full amount the law allows him and 
does not sue, he merely makes it harder 
for himself and others. The importance 
of setting a precedent in the collection 
of claims cannot be overestimated. 


Packers who are not collecting their 
just due from the railroads on claims for 
livestock injured or killed in transit. 
losses due to bruises, shrinkage, etc., are 
invited to write THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, stating the facts in full. 

Copies of the complete series of 4t- 
though they will settle on crippled hogs on a 2% 
recently published giving the law and 
quoting many decisions and precedents, 
may be had on application to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Has your traffic manager read these 


articles? 
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Serve Meat or Lose Trade 

A demonstration of the publie’s liking 
for meat has been given in its attitude 
toward a famous chain of restaurants 
throughout the country when they tried 
the policy of leaving meat off their bills 
of fare. 


Formerly these restaurants served 
meats in the usual proportion with 
other foods. Then one of the heads of 
the organization became imbued with 
the idea that meat was an unnecessary 
part of the daily diet, and expressed 
the belief that restaurants of the future 
must get away from the service of 


meats or go out of business. 

Convinced of this, he started to blaze 
the trail for successful restaurants of 
The bill of fare in all these 
restaurants showed little if any meat, 
and the patron was urged to eat vege- 
tables, fruits, nuts. 


the future. 


Even salt was sup- 
posed to exert an adverse influence on 
the health of the individual, and a spe- 
cial vegetable salt was featured. 

There were attractively-arranged and 
decorated bills of fare, but they lacked 
at least one item that a considerable 
percentage of the consuming public 
wanted. This was meat. 

During the first seven months of 1928 
the earnings of these restaurants were 
9.4 per cent less than in the same period 
of 1927, and for July, 1928, the earn- 
ings were 10.8 per cent less than the 
same month a year ago. 

So alarming had the decline in busi- 
ness become that the minority stock- 
holders of the company banded to- 
gether, sought legal advice and assist- 
ance, and in a conference with the 
officers of the company insisted that 
there be a change in policy toward 
meat. 

Now these restaurants are said to be 
putting on a campaign to let the public 
know that they are serving meat 
The difficulty is that in 
some of them, at least, this is such a 


dishes again. 


half-hearted policy that it is attracting 
little added trade. 
are served, and these are not prepared 


Only a few meats 


in the most appetizing and attractive 
manner. 

With the constantly increasing pro- 
portion of the public being fed in 
restaurants, it is poor policy to infringe 
on taste and try to enforce some food 





fad. Whether the public eats at home 
or in a restaurant, a well-balanced meal 
of meat, fruit and vegetables is de- 
sirable. 

It would seem that the restaurant of 
the future, instead of serving strictly 
vegetarian meals, will be forced to 
serve a goodly share of meat dishes— 
or go out of business! 

See 


Practical Hog Program 

Representative hog producers of the 
country have laid the foundation for 
the development of a pork policy that 
it is believed will eventually be of 
great benefit to both producer and 
packer. 

The first step to be taken in devel- 
oping this policy is to establish a sound 
trade association with extensive pro- 
ducer membership, national headquar- 
ters and a full-time paid secretary to 
promote the interests of the hog grow- 
ers. 

Second, to establish a livestock loss 
The need for 
this was demonstrated by the state- 


prevention department. 


ment of a representative of the packing 
industry that 5,000,000 lbs. of pork are 
“ tanked ” of 
bruises. 

Third, to standardize the type of 
market hog to meet consumer demand. 
The assistance of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the state experi- 


every year because 


ment stations is solicited in developing 
this part of the program. This portion 
of the policy is perhaps of most im- 
mediate importance to the packing in- 
dustry. 

Fourth, to establish a record for 
swine performance, to determine pro- 
lificacy, efficiency of feed utilization 
and carcass desirability. This will aid 
materially in the elimination of waste 
in hog production. 

Fifth, the establishment of 
tional board on swine production to 


a na- 


smooth out the hog cycle and define a 
national policy for pork production. 

This constitutes a big program, and 
it cannot be fully realized in one year 
or in five years. But every step taken 
in its development will be a step in 
the direction of improvement. 

The packing industry is prepared to 
cooperate in such a program in every 
way practicable. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Soft Spots in Hams 


Cured hams with a white and mushy 
spot around the bone are poor trade 
producers. 

A Western wholesale meat dealer has 
been having this trouble with his hams 
and wants to know how to overcome 
the trouble. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are experiencing some difficulty with our 
smoked hams and boiled hams. It seems that 
around the center bone a soft white spot about 
1% to 2 inches in diameter develops. We also 
find that some of the hams are not fully cured. 

This spot of which we speak is rather mushy, 
and of the same color as that of fresh pork. 
We think this spot is caused from some other 
reason than an insufficient cure. 

We cure our hams from 60 to 90 days in a 
70 deg. brine. We also pump the hams before 
putting them into this brine. 

Would you kindly advise us as to what you 
think would cause this soft spot? 

The condition pointed to by this in- 
quirer as occurring in some of his hams 
is not new. It has occurred frequently 
enough to be made a subject of study 
by the Department of Scientific Re- 
search of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and by the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

This inquirer is of the opinion that 
the difficulty is not due to the cure, as 
all hams do not show it, and in this 
he is probably correct. The fault is 
believed to be due to a condition in the 
meat itself, and has been traced to poor 
feeding seasons, as it is more general 
in hams from hogs that are not well 
finished. 

The Opinion of Experts. 

Commenting on the difficulty, the De- 
partment of Scientific Research says: 
“These off products present spots, vary- 
ing from the size of a hen’s egg to three 
or four times that size, in which the 
contents have a pale gray color and a 
homogeneous consistency resembling a 
find mixture of highly ground lean tis- 
sue mixed with fat. 

“The appearance has been compared 
with soft putty and suggests a fatty 
degeneration of the tissue. The muscle 
structure appears to have lost its iden- 
tity. Sometimes there is only one large 
area; occasionally several smaller ones. 
The outlines are usually quite distinct 
on removal of the changed material, 
showing a rather definite line of con- 
tact with the normal tissue surround- 
ing it.” 

“Fortunately the number of such 
hams in a lot is small, suggesting at 
once that the trouble can not be with 
the cure, as this is the same for the 
entire lot, and would therefore affect 
a larger number. 


“We have never believed that this 
trouble was due to curing, but rather 
have thought that it represented a con- 
dition in the original product. This has 
been confirmed by the opinion of large 
operators who have observed the con- 
dition to be more prevalent during poor 
feeding seasons and when hogs not well 
finished are received. 

“There seems at present no remedy, 
nor any method of detecting the con- 
dition in advance. However, the best 
opinion at present is that the cause 
does not lie in the cure or in obvious 
precautions within the packers’ hands.” 

fe 

What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 








CuringS.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

-In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 
there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 2-cent stamp: 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Please send me copy of formula 
and directions for “Curing S. P. 
Meats.” 























Concrete Curing Vats 


A Western packer wants to build 
concrete curing boxes against his cellar 
wall, using the wall for one side of the 
box. He asks for some pointers in 
building such boxes, and says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to ask some information regard. 
ing the concrete box used as a curing box for 
dry cure bacon. 

Our intention is to build such boxes along one 
side of our cellar, joining them to one wall and 
building three sides. There are a number of 
questions in our mind regarding this, such as 
leakage, effect of the concrete on the bacon or 
pickle, and similar matters. 

We would appreciate any pointers you may 
give us regarding such boxes and the way they 
should be built. 


It will be all right to build these 
boxes against the wall, but they must 
have a fourth side. The cellar wall 
cannot be used as one side of the box. 
A foundation wall is always liable 
either to expand or settle a little. In 
either case the whole row of boxes 
would be checked. 

Another objection would be that the 
cross walls of the boxes could not be 
attached tight enough to the wall to 
prevent leaks. The boxes could be built 
right up against the foundation wall, 
but it would be a mistake to make this 
wall a part of the box. 

Concrete boxes are all right for cur- 
ing purposes. Some packers prefer 
the movable wooden boxes, because 
they can be transferred from place to 
place if necessary, and they can be 
moved outdoors in the sun when being 
cleaned out. 

However, many packers favor the 
concrete box or vat where these mat- 
ters are not considerations. 


Building Concrete Curing Vats. 


The cross walls of the boxes would 
have to be about 4 in. thick, tied into 
the other walls, and then the joints 
should be raked so the plaster will 
stick. Use hard burnt brick and 
straight Portland cement plaster for 
the brick. 

The plaster to be used on the surface 
of the boxes should be Portland cement 
plaster 1:2 (that is, one part cement 
and 2 parts sand). A small propor- 
tion of asbestos floats or asbestos fiber 
should be mixed in the cement, which 
will make it work smoothly. 

The floor of the vats should be 4 in. 
higher than the floor of the cooler. The 
bottom of the vats should be pitched 
a little to the front, about % to 1 in, 
so that when the boxes are washed out 
the water will all drain off. 

A piece of 1% in. pipe should be put 
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through the floor wall, on a level with 

the bottom of the vat. A molasses gate 

or valve can be put in this pipe. This 

pipe is for use in draining the vat. 
eX 


Beef Weasand Troubles 


A sausagemaker in the West com- 
plains that the beef weasands he buys 
peel and lose their color. He writes as 
follows regarding this: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble with beef weasands. 
After boiling the stuffed weasands peel and 
won't hold color. 

Can you tell us what the trouble is? All the 
sausagemakers we know seem to like them even 
better than beef middles, and have had no trouble 
with them. 

The fact that only one sausage man- 
ufacturer has trouble with the weas- 
ands, and the others say they hold up 
fine, makes this inquirer’s problem 
rather puzzling. 

Most of the trouble with beef weas- 
ands peeling and failing to hold color 
is due to the fact that they are im- 
properly dried. Many cleaners, espe- 
cially during the summer, try to make 
a No. 1 weasand out of what is known 
as “grubbies,” by scraping them to re- 
move the grubs. In doing this they 
do not realize that this destroys the 
value of the few weasands that contain 
no grubs. 

It would be cheaper for producers to 
destroy the grubby casings, or make 
what is known as a “grubby weasand,” 
than to scrape each and every weasand 
that comes to the casing room. 

There should be unusual care given 
in the drying process. The majority 
of packers try to dry weasands in an 
extremely hot room to get it done fast. 
This causes them to peel and not hold 
up in cooking or smoking. 

There is no way the sausagemaker 
can improve the weasand if it is not 
properly handled in the cleaning. The 
fault lies in the manufacture of the 
casing. That is one of the reasons that 
casing houses must be extremely care- 
ful to see that their weasands are prop- 
erly handled at their source. 

a 


PACKER RAISES HIS OWN BEEF. 

The Carstens Packing Company, 
Seattle, Wash., took over on October 
1, 40,000 acres of ranch land recently 
acquired in Montana by purchase and 
lease. With the land the company 
takes 2,500 head of cattle, paying $80 
a head for cows, $90 for two-year-old 
steers and $125 for three-year-old 
steers. Calves born prior to June 1 
are listed at from $40 to $45 per head, 
according to size. There are two sets 
of buildings on the land, and the entire 
transaction is said to come close to 
half a million dollars in value. The 
company plans to use the ranch to raise 


and fatten stock for its Pacific coast 
Plants. 
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Hide and Skin Savings 


Government Joins With Industry 
to Save Product and Money 


One of the most practical moves to 
improve hide and skin takeoff and 
avoid waste has been a change in hide 
trim by which the snouts and ears, 
which have no hide value but consider- 
able glue material, are removed at the 
time the hide is prepared for salting 
down. 

Meat packers, through the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, calf 
slaughterers through their local associa- 
tions, tanners through the National 
Tanners’ Council and the National Calf- 
skin Association, have all been working 
in cooperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to simplify hide and 
skin takeoff and handling and remove 
the wastes therein to both slaughterers 
and tanners. 

The continued cooperation of pack- 
ers, butchers, hide dealers and all 
others connected with the production 
and sale of hides and skins is solicited 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in its attempt to overcome the useless 
waste in hides. 

Study on Poor Takeoff. 

Work on skinning and curing, which 
is being conducted by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, is concerned with 
the correction of careless and wasteful 
practices resulting in cuts, scores, rot, 
stains, loose grain, poor fiber, etc. 

Other work of the government cov- 
ers classification and grading of hides 
and skins, skinning and curing, grub 
eradication, mange and other diseases 
affecting hides, brands, etc. 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 


And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


Full directions and practical 
hints on buying and testing 
sheep, hog and beef casings may 
be obtained by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon: 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me reprint on ‘‘Buying and 
Testing Sausage Casings.’’ I am a sub- 
scriber. to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 
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In a recent statement regarding its 
work on hides and skins the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says: 

“Needless losses in the total annual 
value of hides and skins are estimated 
at approximately $20,000,000 as the re- 
sult of careless or wasteful methods in 
curing: hides and skinning animals. 

“To stop the avoidable leaks in their 
business which have reached such 
alarming figures, representatives of the 
hide dealers, tanners, butchers, cattle 
raisers, dairymen and farmers met, sev- 
eral months ago, with officials of the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Commerce and formulated 
a program of work for the production 
of better hides and skins. 


Committees Are at Work. 

“As a result of this conference a 
number of working committees were 
set up, with a personnel selected from 
members of the Government depart- 


ments and of the interested industries, 
to cover the important phases in the 
production of hides and skins, such as 
classification and grading of hides and 
skins, skinning and curing practices, 
grub eradication, manges and other 
diseases, brands and other physical in- 
juries, and statistics on production. 
“The work on skinning and curing, 
which is being conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has for its 
principal object the correction of care- 
less and wasteful practices that cause 
such defects as cuts, scores, rot, stains, 
loose-grain, and poor fiber. Informa- 
tion is collected from butchers, hide 
dealers, and tanners, usually by per- 
sonal interview and observations, on the 
ways in which they handle hides and 
skins through the skinning and curing 
operations and, wherever there is need 
of it, changes to improve production 
are pointed out and demonstrated. 


Hide Men in the Field. 


“At present two experienced hide 
men are at work in the field, one in 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, work- 
ing chiefly on the handling of calfskins, 
and the other in the region of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, working pri- 
marily on hides. 

“The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
invites tanners and hide producers to 
bring promptly to its attention cases 
of serious damage resulting from poor 
skinning and poor curing and, if feasi- 
ble, it will undertake to send in re- 
sponse one of its representatives to 
collect first-hand information and trace 
the origin of the trouble. 

“The hide is the ‘base goods’ of all 
leather. Leather is a present-day es- 
sential in every walk of life. Our do- 
mestic hide supply is falling shorter 
and shorter of our leather require- 
ments. Every year millions of pounds 
of hide substance are needlessly lost 
through ignorance and indifference. 

“This work that the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils is doing is purely con- 
structive. Because of the large quan- 
tity of raw material involved and its 
high value, the work has great eco- 
nomic possibilities. It should receive 
the heartiest cooperation from all the 
related industries.” 
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NEW BUSINESS with 


SAN-A-WAY 


Thousands of people will buy a 
SAN-A-WAY Red Hot who would 
never touch the product cooked in the 
old, unsanitary, hot-plate fashion. 
This means NEW business for you, 
naturally. 


And once a customer—new or old—tastes a 
delicious ROASTED SAN-A-WAY Red 
Hot, a steady call for them results. They 
start roasting at the top and so baste in 
their own juice. This gives them a dis- 
tinctive flavor produced by no other method. 
Tender, too. Served with a hot roll right 
from the SAN-A-WAY warming oven on top 
of the machine, a SAN-A-WAY Red Hot 
has no equal. 


Better learn how you can put this wonderful 
sales builder to work for you. Write today. 


“Tt Roasts ’Em” 







“ 


WARMS 
the Rolls 


ROASTS 
the Frank 
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Fully Automatic! 


SAN-A-WAY SALES "N° 


1400 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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How Mach Do You 
“THROW IN” 


for GOOD MEASURE? 

















~ ' 


O YOU remember the old-fashioned “butcher” 
who used to “throw in” a couple of soup bones, 
or perhaps a generous piece of liver “for good 
measure?” 





He didn’t reckon costs in those days. He just 
took in the money, put it in the till and counted 
what was left at the end of the week as profit. 


Slip-shod methods, you say. . . . Yes but what 
about the packer today who allows overweight 
bacon, and lard and sausage packages to leave 
his plant every day? . . . all for lack of modern 
weighing equipment. 


Quarter ounces of bacon are worth money. .. . 
Small money, of course . . . half pennies. ... 
But half pennies have a way of multiplying into 
dollars, and dollars continually lost keep profits 
at zero. 


If you pack 5,000 lbs. of bacon daily in 4 lb. 
packages, and if your average overweight is %4 
oz. (a conservative figure), then you are GIVING 
away more than 150 lbs. of expensive product 
every day your plant is in operation. 


Stop this tremendous loss NOW with 


“EXACT 
WEIGHT” 
SCALES 


Manufactured by 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
910 W. Spring St. Columbus, Ohio 
















The ‘‘EXACT 
WEIGHT” SCALE 
shown at the left is 
one of the many 
popular models now 
being used in pack- 
ing plants all over 
the United States 
and throughout the 
civilized world. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


How to Sell Beef 


Public Should Know Beef Dollar 
Buys Much Food Value 


There are two courses open to 
the salesman when he runs up 
against situations not to his lik- 
ing. He can take the easier way 
of accepting them as he finds 
them, or he can do the construc- 
tive thing and give his best efforts 
to change them. 

The “go-getter’”’ will not hesi- 
tate as to which course to pursue. 
But all too often he fails to make 
much of an impression, because 
he does not have the rank and 
file behind him. 

One salesman thinks there is 
possibility at this time to do some 
worth-while work in changing 
public attitude toward beef and 
beef prices, and he makes a sug- 
gestion to this end. 

Here is what he says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Here is a thought for the meat sales- 
man that I have not seen discussed on 
the salesmen’s page of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

Beef prices are higher than for some 
time. This fact has reduced the con- 
sumption of this meat and been the 
cause of no little worry to salesmen 
and retailers. 

Are beef prices too high? 

In comparison with previous years, 
yes. In comparison with other foods, 
no. When food values are compared 
it is found that a dollar spent for beef 
will buy as much, if not more, than the 
dollar spent for many other foods. 

The consumer pays the price for 
these other foods and thinks nothing 
of it. She is used to it. She hesitates 
to pay the price for beef, although she 
gets as much or more, because she is not 
used to it. The whole situation, there- 
fore, is largely a state of mind and 
much of the dissatisfaction would not 
exist if the facts were known. The 
problem then is one of education. 


How Salesmen Can Help. 


If the salesmen cares to do so he 
can determine these facts on food value 
for himself. And he can compile some 
convincing figures showing what the 
dollar will purchase when spent for 
beef and when spent for other foods. 
And then he can pass on the informa- 
tion and the figures to the retailers on 
whom he calls with the request that 
they in turn pass them on to the con- 
sumer whenever possible. 


It does not seem probable that beef 
prices are going to show any consid- 
erable change for another year at least. 
This being so, it is up to the salesmen 
to accept the consumer state of mind 
as he finds it or to do what he can 
toward reshaping it in a mould more 
favorable to larger beef sales. And 
it should not be much of a task for him 
to determine which is the more profit- 
able course to pursue. 

His task is to educate the retailers 
and to urge them, for their own benefit, 
to pass on the facts to consumers. He 
can point out to them that the general 
public is not adverse to paying the 
price when value is received and that 
this is what happens, insofar as -food 
value is concerned in comparison with 
other foods, when present prices are 
paid for beef. 

If he cares to he can go a step 
further and also point out to his trade 
that pessimism can do no good at the 
present time. Instead of sympathiz- 
ing with a customer when she com- 
plains about beef prices, it would be 
more constructive for the retailer not 
only to explain the situation but to aid 
her to select a cheaper cut and, if neces- 
sary, advise her how a nutritious, 
palatable dish can be made from it. 

There is more to meat selling, I long 
ago found out, than merely selling. In 
the present situation the meat sales- 
men of the country have the oppor- 
tunity to do a constructive work—work 
that will not only aid them individually 
but be of benefit to the meat industry 
as a whole. 

Yours truly, 
OPTIMIST. 
——%--— - 
KEEP AFTER PROSPECTS. 

The salesman who expects to land a 
new customer and get his business per- 
manently after two or three calls ex- 
pects too much. 

In the meat game a large percentage 
of the business is done on confidence. 
And confidence is not won after two or 
three calls. 

It would be interesting to know the 
time that has been wasted by meat 
salesmen and the potential business 
that has been lost because they discon- 
tinued their calls on prospects too soon. 

A survey made some time ago among 
retail meat merchants disclosed the fact 
that the large majority of salesmen 
make less than five calls before becom- 
ing discouraged if they do not receive 
orders. And the interesting point, is 
that over 60 per cent of all the goods 
stocked and sold by these merchants 
were bought on and after the fifth call. 


Know Your Stuff 


Salesman with Thorough Knowl- 
edge of Meats Has Edge 


The more a salesman knows 
about his product the better he 
can explain it to customers and 
prospects, and the more convinc- 
ing he can make his arguments. 


There does not seem to be much 
doubt about this. Meat salesmen 
should make the effort to learn as 
much as possible about meats. 


One meat salesman is convinced 
that a thorough knowledge of 
meats and meat products is the 
greatest aid to success and he tells 
why. He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I have been very much interested in 
the letters from salesmen that have ap- 
peared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
from time to time in which were out- 
lined means and methods that have 
been and are being used to win and hold 
trade. 

There have been, it seems to me, 
many good suggestions, but I have been 
rather surprised and somewhat disap- 
pointed that the fundamental need to 
be a success in the meat selling game 
has not been discussed. I refer to a 
thorough knowledge of meats, how they 
are prepared, how they may be cut to 
the best advantage, and other informa- 
tion of a like nature. 

I cannot conceive of anything that 
would be of greater aid to the meat 
salesman than this knowledge. If he 
has a rather complete understanding of 
meats, he can put his sales talks over 
more effectively because he can build 
them on facts rather than “blue sky.” 
He is in a better position to aid his 
customers in their selections and how 
to cut the most out of the carcasses 
they buy. He can get better prices for 


the goods he sells, and he is in a better 
position to hold his own when he is 
working in territory where the compe- 
tition is keen. 

And, of considerable importance, a 
thorough knowledge of meats helps the 
salesman to win the respect and con- 
fidence of his customers that is rarely 
possible for the man who does not have 
this knowledge. These are trade assets 
that do more than anything else to 
build tonnage and the really successful 
meat salesman must have them. 

If more salesmen would get a differ- 
ent slant on their work and spend less 
time trying to be good fellows and more 
preparing themselves to be of real aid 
to the retailers on whom they call, they 
would get further with less effort in my 
opinion. 

Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Hogs Lower—Product Easier—Hog Re- 
ceipts Large—Other Livestock Re- 
ceipts Fair—Product Demand Fair. 
Both hogs and product have been 

under pressure, with prices lower all 
along the line. The movement of hogs 
has continued unexpectedly large, and 
prices are down over $3.00 a hundred 
from the high point. The decline in 
hogs has, to a certain extent, effected 
other livestock prices although cattle 
are still keeping up at a high level. The 
receipts of hogs at 7 leading points 
last week were in excess of last year, 
with sheep receipts over 100,000 in ex- 
cess and cattle only a little under last 
year. 
. The heavy movement of hogs has nat- 
urally exerted considerable influence on 
the general feeling regarding the fall and 
winter situation in product of all kinds. 
The moderate supply of cattle, however, 
tends to keep beef prices up, the re- 
ceipts of sheep are heavy and the in- 
vestigation by Washington tends to in- 
dicate a rather heavy movement of 
sheep all the fall. What the effect on 
the general level of meat prices will be, 
if there is a more liberal movement of 
hogs, a liberal movement of sheep 
and a moderate movement of cattle, 
is a little uncertain. Hogs have de- 
clined heavily already. 

The average weight of hogs continues 
fairly good, although the Chicago av- 
erage the past week was 11 lbs. under 
last year. This moderate weight has 
been in evidence for some time, and to 
acertain extent effects the total prod- 
uct notwithstanding the increased re- 
ceipts. 

Feed Supplies Ample. 


The government report on the feed 
grain crop attracted quite a little at- 
tention. The reduction in the corn 
crop was not quite as much as had 
been expected. This was reflected in 
lower corn prices following the report. 
The figures on barley and oats remain 
high. The situation in barley is pe- 
culiar, and the conditions may have 
quite a little influence on the ability to 
feed barley in this country. It has 
developed that American barley ship- 
ments to Germany has been subject to 
rather close reinspection, due it is 
claimed, to the presence of ergot in the 
barley. This, it is claimed, has tended 
to make animals ill when fed to them. 
Barley shippers have been subjected to a 
great deal of trouble on this account. 
When properly cleaned, however, it is 
claimed that the amount of ergot re- 
maining is not serious. 

The feed supplies as shown by the 
last crop report are ample and yet the 
total crop of corn, with the small 
amount of old corn carried over, will 
make but little more total corn in the 
country than last year. The combined 
supply of corn, oats and barley, and 
kaffir corn is in excess of last year 
while partly offset by the decrease in 
the hay crop. 

The last report on the cotton crop 
shows a loss of about 400,000 bales 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


from the previous report, but it is still 
about 1,000,000 bales in excess of a 
year ago. This will make for a larger 
supply of cottonseed meal and cake 
than a year ago. On the other hand, 
the dry weather which has prevailed 
over an important section of the central 
west and southwest will mean a con- 
siderable smaller supply of fall feed- 
stuffs than a year ago. The crop of 
beets is good, however, and the amount 
of beet pulp will probably be very good. 


Shipping demand for product has 
been quite excellent, notwithstanding 
the price although there seems to be 
quite a little complaint that the high 
price of beef is having some influence 
on the demand. With the total product, 
large even with the more moderate re- 
ceipts of cattle than last year, there 
needs to be a full distribution in order 
to take care of the total production. 

Cattle Slaughter Less. 

A rather interesting comparison of 
the livestock movement is shown in the 
figures issued for August for the prin- 
cipal markets. This indicates a large 
decrease in the slaughter of cattle and 
calves, not only for August but since 
January 1, and an important decrease 
in hogs for August although the total 
for the 8 months shows an important 
increase in the receipts and slaughter. 
The receipts and slaughter of sheep 
both show an important increase. 

The average weight of hogs at Chi- 
cago, for the month of August was 257 
Ibs.; Kansas City, 241 Ibs. against 240 
Ibs., and at Omaha 281 lbs. against 290 
Ibs. A comparison of cost figure show 
a high average at all points compared 
with a year ago. 

The corn-hog ratio has fluctuated less 
favorably through the sharp decline in 
hogs from the levels prevailing a short 
time ago. Corn prices are still high for 
old corn, but this situation is not of 
very great importance at present, as 
the country is feeding new corn at 
prices sharply under the average of old 
corn. 

A rather interesting development has 
occurred in the past few days in a 
steady demand for dry salt meat from 
the south. Cash handlers at Chicago 
estimate that the sales have been quite 
large, with the total on Wednesday of 
this week put at 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 
Ibs. with prices approximately 15%4c 
for a good part of it. 

PORK—While the volume of trade 
was light at New York, the market 
was steady with mess quoted at $33.50; 
family, $36.00; fat backs, $28.00@31.00. 
At Chicago, mess pork was quotable at 
$33.00. 

LARD—Demand was moderate for 
both domestic and export and the mar- 
ket was rather heavy. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $12.60@ 
12.70; middle western, $12.50@12.60; 
city, 12%@12%c; refined continent, 
13%c; South America, 14%c; Brazil 


kegs, 15144c; compound, car lots, 12c;. 


less than cars, 12%c. At Chicago, reg- 
ular lard in round lots was quoted at 
October price. Loose lard sold 5c under 


naa and leaf lard at 50c over Octo- 
er. 

BEEF—The market was quiet and 
firm at New York, with mess quoted at 
$24.00; packet, $25.00@26.00; family, 
$28.00@30.00; extra India mess, $44.00 
@46.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2, 6 lbs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New . York, 
October 1, 1928, to October 10, 1928, 
8,053,881 lbs.; tallow, 40,000; grease, 
2,185,200 lIbs.; stearine, none. 


feo 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from the 
principal ports of the United States 
during the week ended Oct. 6: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRBBS. 


Jan.1,'28. 
——Week ended———__ to 

Oct. 6, Oct. 8, Sept. 29 Oct. 6, 

1928. 1927. 1928. 1928. 

Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 
“969 1,968 103,630 
To Belgium oeke teen ewes 625 
United Kingdom. 495 901 682 eg 4 
45 1,254 6,873 
23 82 = 88,505 


BACON, INOLUDING CUMBERLAND. 
1,080 2,923 102,176 
To Germany ate 11 


7,545 
United Kingdom. 384 844 2,421 43,723 
«+ 195 185 317 enn 


1 ees eens . 
124 1 72 


10,916 11,461 546,270 

3,041 4,699 126,754 

634 101 26,267 

3,650 4,202 181,540 

- 1,082 930 681 58,846 

Cuba 1,575 1,461 1,431 61,920 
Other countries.. 1,061 1,200 347 90,943 


PICKLED PORK. 


220 397 386 

To United Kingdom 100 80 54 
Other Europe . 2 55 oaee 
104 193 282 


14 69 50 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Oct. 6, 1928. 
bem gg 
Lard, rk, 
M Ibs. M Ibs. 
49 159 220 


1,478 
b 
1,505 


New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia cone 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Exported to: 


Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
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N TRADE GLEANINGS 
Y A. Watson Armour, vice president of 


nce ee a aa 

6 Freak — CONTROL 
: on Oe, i Armour and Company has taken 
. Powers Thermostatic Regulators leave of absence of six months due @ 
are accurate and dependable. There is one for ill health. : 

every process in the packing industry. Write Improvements costing $40,000 ar 
us about any temperature problem troubling you being made to the plant of the South. 


; : ras land Cotton Oil Co., Corsicana, 1, TAI 
and we will send bulletin describing the type Among these improvements is a = am 
of regulator that will give you the best results. seed house. — 

87 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control The Cairo Packing Co., Cairo, Il, situat: 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. Also 35 other cities. RC3594 has been incorporated with a capital were | 
stock of $100,000. The new corporation passin 
resulted from the reorganization of the while 
E. Bucher Packing Co. and takes oy nevert 
the plant of this latter concern. or no 
ORTS MP dem: — a — loss to the level. 
SLAUGHTER REP eae iberty Packing Co., Denver, Colo, re J busine 
Special reports to The National Provisioner show Receivers’ Sale. cently when it practically destroyed the sold-u 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the fol- beef warehouse. There were 390 cap. peting 
lowing centers for the week ended October 6, For sale, the plant, equipment, prop- casses of beef in the building at the palm 
1928, with comparisons. erty and business of the Vermont Pack- time. The loss is estimated at about with } 
CATTLE. ing Company, Inc., at North Walpole, $38,000. Gre 
Week - New Hampshire. This plant is of Louis H. Rettberg, Inc., Baltimore, mand. 
one's. : : modern, up-to-date, fire-proof construc- Md., is planning the erection of a kill but it 
pets s,s Velate< cee 26,029 1802 28,883 tion, costing in 1926, with latest up- ing floor with a capacity of about 3,000 situat: 
20,870 278 34, to-date equipment, about $200,000. Has hogs and about 25 cattle per week. New | 
, ; 15,935 York Ice Machine, Boss equipment. Extensive alterations are being made extra, 
St. Joseph ¥ A-1 Goverrment inspection. There to the plant of the Beste Provision Co, At Ch 
Sioux City 2'087 ‘ *~. are about four acres of land, side- Wilmington, Del. firm 1 
Pv orth ‘12 9,207 P 394 track location, abundance of pure Armour and Company has organized was q 
Philadelphia ........---- 683 ‘ water. Shipping point, Bellows Falls, a new division of waste prevention, prime 
semagels ; Vermont, one-half mile away. This safety and accident prevention and 
>; Plant and site may be used for other plant sanitation at the Chicago plant 
4,246 *... manufacturing purposes. under the direction of W. F. McClellan, 
3,637 tees The property is sold by the under- Mr. McClellan has had charge of the 
139,452 609 Signed, Receivers, under a court de- safety work at the Chicago plant for 
eree. Offers for it snould be sealed and some time. 
, addressed, Re Vermont Packing Com- Bloom & Kamrath, 300 South Dear. 
—— 5123 pany, Charles A. Madden, Clerk of born St., Chicago, IIl., have been in 41s6d( 
15,562 30,037 19,952 Court, Keene, New Hampshire. corporated with a capital stock of 300 tallow 
vette eee eens — 2 > All bids shall be accompanied with shares of no par value to conduct a the w 
St. Seocgh : : satisfactory assurances of responsibil- consulting engineering and contracting Ted a 
‘ o— 3 ity, and none will be considered unless business. Samuel C. Bloom, Charles F, STE 
Philadelphia ; '313 it is in substantial excess of the liens Kamrath and Howard M. Oberndorf ar was q 
Indianapolis 5 . 142 against the plant and equipment, which the incorporators. 
‘ Ae 6 : amount to about Sixty Thousand Dol- K. E. Wolcott who has had eight 
Oklahoma City .. "98 82 57 lars ($60,000). All bidders shall also years of packing house experience in 
ae ae c ""** agree to pay in addition to the amount the engineering department of Armour 
ugha paint mea ATF of their bid for an arbitrated inventory & Co., was associated with The At 
Total ...............--272,246 390,113 265,343 of personal property on hand and be- mospheric Conditioning Corp. prior to 
longing to the defendant’s estate, at its purchase, and has been chief en- 
74,039 57,595 the plant at the time of consummation gineer of S. C. Bloom & Co. for the 
on on yo of sale. The bids are to be opened at past three years will be the secretary 
St. k 6,790 , 9:30 a.m. at the Court House, October of Bloom and Kamrath. : 
By ao — , 24, 1928, at which time the most satis- The new sausage manufacturing 
Wichita ‘satis :... factory bid will be accepted, if reason- plant of J. C. Dreher, Columbia, $. C, 
Fort Worth 1,558 , 2,258 ably warranted. was formally opened during the first 
ieee : 7 ; For further information or inspection week of October. The public was it 
Boston , 5, t 5,183 of the property, consult W. B. Glynn, vited to inspect the plant on the oper 
i eet eat >. o> *--*> Sane ‘12 «CS ga«@ ~Receiver, Bellows Falls, Vermont. ing day, each visitor being presented 
Cincinnati... 325 pac W. B. Glynn, W. L. Austin, R. M. with a box of sausage. The plant isa 
Denver , ---+ Pickard, Receivers, Vermont Packing modern daylight one and is equipped 


Total 219,279 Co., Inc. with the latest machinery. 


INES oe 
BEMIS ANI D COVERS | How about ham boilers? 


Wy asteves the equipment—ham boilers, hog 
‘a trolleys, meat hooks, cutting tables, vats, 
AD VE RTI S E Yo ur B rand grinders or mixers—Meat Packers’ Oakite will 
clean it better and save time, labor and money. 
Write for booklet. 











Your trademark may be reproduced directly on 
Bemis Fabric Meat Covers—a valuable sales Oakite is manufactured only by 

aid, far superior to the paper lable. Special OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
shapes of bags, if desired. Send for details. 20A Thames Street | -—»_ New York, N. ¥. 


epee aie OAKITE 
Specialty Dept. i 
420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. > AO. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ws Methods 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW — While the volume of 
trade the past week was not large, the 
situation continued very firm. Reports 
were current at New York of business 
passing at 9%c f.o.b. for extra, and 
while confirmation was not obtained, 
nevertheless it was admitted that little 
or nothing was available below that 
level. Bids of 9c failed to result in 
business. Producers continue in a well 
sold-up position, and conditions in com- 
peting quarters remain very firm. The 
palm oil market is particularly tight, 
with nearby supplies scarce. 

Greases have been strong and in de- 
mand. Sentiment at this level is mixed, 
but it was pointed out that the tallow 
situation in Europe also was strong. At 
New York, special was quoted at 8%c; 
extra, 9@9'%4c; edible, 10%c¢ nominal. 
At Chicago, the market in tallow was 
firm with a fairly good trade. Edible 
was quoted there at 10c; fancy, 9%c; 
prime packer, 944c; No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 


C. 

At the London auction on Wednes- 
day, October 10, some 661 casks were 
offered and 399 sold at prices un- 


changed to 1s 6d higher than the pre-- 


vious week. Mutton was quoted at 44s 
6d@46s; beef, 44s@47s 9d; good mixed, 
41s6d@43s6d. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow was unchanged to 3d higher for 
the week. Prime was quoted at 40s 
74d and good mixed at 42s 3d. 
STEARINE—Demand in the east 
was quieter and the market somewhat 
weaker, with sales of oleo, New York, 
at1l4%c. The market was later quoted 
at 1lc nominal, a break of about 1c for 
the week. Quieter compound trade was 
a factor. At Chicago, stearine was 
quiet but firm and quoted at 12c. 
OLEO OIL—The markets were very 
quiet and neglected, but the tone was 
steady. Extra New York was quoted 
at 184% @13%4c; medium, 11@12c; lower 
grades, 10%@11c according to quality. 
At Chicago, the market was quiet and 
steady, with extra quoted at 13%c. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








_ LARD OIL—A fair demand has been 
in evidence and the market has ruled 
firm. Edible, New York, was quoted at 
164c; extra winter, 14c; extra, 13%c; 
extra No. 1, 18c; No. 1, 12%c; No. 2, 
13%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
fairly good and the market steady. 
Pure was quoted at 15%c; extra, 13%c; 
No. 1, 12%c; cold test, 191%@19%c. 

GREASES—The situation in the 
grease market continued strong, the re- 
sult of limited offerings and a per- 
sistently good demand. Sellers were 
firm owing to strength in tallow and 
Some of the competing oils. Buyers 
Were slow in following upturns but pro- 
duction appears to be well ‘sold up. As 
-omgge buyers had to pay up for sup- 

ies, 

At New York, superior house 
grease was quoted at 844@8%c; yel- 
low, 84@8%c; A white, 85%@8%c; B 
white, 81%2@85c; choice white, 10%@ 
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lic nominal. At Chicago, trading was 
rather quiet on choice white grease, 
both domestic and export, while me- 
dium and low grade greases remained 
in fairly good demand. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 7%c; yellow, 8@ 
8%c; B white, 8%c; A white, 9c; choice 
white, all hog, 9%c. 
ed 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Oct. 11, 1928. 


Blood. 
Blood market is nominal at $5.00 
Chicago and Central West points. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Ground and unground ..............++: $4.90@5.00 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
Feeding tankage market strong with 
offerings scarce. Good colored tankage 
testing anywhere from 6 to 12 per cent 
ammonia can be sold at $5.10@5.25 & 


10. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 11 12% ammonia...... $5.00@5.35 & 10 
Groaned Te to 12% ammonia. 4.50654.75 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia ...... 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... @4.25 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Market quiet. Last sales at $4.00 


& 10 f.o.b. Chicago. Bone tankage sal- 
able at $25.00 per ton. 
Unit Ammonia. 


High grd., ground, 10% am..... $4.00@4.10 & 10 
Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% 


GER. cwececdiccccesdsecvesecves @4.00 & 10 
Hoof meal asia hes cheese gear Ne ya 
Bone tankage, low .» per ton.24. ¥ 
Tdquid stick ......ccccccccccsces 3.75@4.00 

Bone Meals. 


Trade appears to be looking about 
for the coming year’s contracts in these 
markets. 


Per Ton 
na bone aot saad aoe e cae sineeeenaen $34.00: pore 
eam, MME ct’e we 40444000 cekees ov 5 
Steam, Ccagpeent eeevdecsconcsenese 26. 28.00 


Cracklings. 


All grades of cracklings are strong. 
Good grade unground cake and expeller 
can not be bought at less than $1.25, 
Chicago. Some producers asking up to 
$1.30. 


Per Ton 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
pie Bagman sheageekodee fn andes : 5 A RY 
Soft. prsd. pork, ac. grease quality 85. x 
Soft prsd. beef. ac. grease & quality By 00e6S.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings 
in excellent demand. Nominally $35.00 
per ton. Considerable trading on con- 
tracts of fresh, frozen pig skin scraps 
and trimmings. 


Per Ton 

Kip and Alf Stack... ..cccveccoceses $ ese. 
BON WNMNENIIIN, ots 35:04. 6. ca mawie cs <o'e.0 31.00@35.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones....... 52.50@55.00 
0 a err ore 322-00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles .... 40.00@42.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings. . 135.00 

Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 5c 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Cattle hoofs sold at $48.00 per ton, 
Chicago basis. Hoofs strong and in 
good demand. First quality packer 
bones sold at $42.00, delivered Chicago. 


Per Ton 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50. 100.00 
Round WED Sccchise cvs dénewcts 50. 00 
WR I WOON 55 a5 OS vcccavoedinnde 52. 55.00 
SEE EEE, pfx kk aise vekicictuaseen 46.00@ 48.00 
P| SE ee rere eee 27 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carlonds 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


_This market appears to be marking 
time, with no trading of consequence 
on winter hair. 


Coil and field dried................... 2 8c 
Processed grey, per lb. .............. 4 g 
Cattle switches, each* .............. 44@ So 





*According to count. 
—_@——_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Oct. 11, 1928. 

High grade crushed tankage sold at 
$4.50 & 10c, and ground at $4.60 & 10c 
basis f.o.b. New York. Buyers are very 
scarce as far as both feeding and fer- 
tilizer interests are concerned. 

The fertilizer trade is slow to take 
on tankage at present prices, and the 
same thing applies to blood, very little 
trading being done in either domestic 
or foreign. The last sale of blood here 
was at $4.50 f.o.b. New York. 

Fish scrap is higher, with sellers 
asking anywhere from $5.10 & 10c to 
$5.25 & 10c f.o.b. fish factories Cheasa- 
peake Bay, Va. 

Cracklings have also moved up in 
price, last sales here of 55 per cent 
protein being at $1.15, with the 50-55 
per cent quoted at this same price. 

The importers are now holding the 
price of nitrate of soda firm at the new 
prices and even talk of advancing the 
price still more. 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector Street 
New York City 























THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both | Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Crude Oil Filtration 


By John P. Harris and B. F. Glick.+ 


A few years ago a manufacturer of 
peanut oil conceived the idea of stabil- 
izing the quality of his oil in order to 
avoid claims against the oil, with which 
oil millers have been only too familiar 
in the past. 

As he used one of our products in his 
work he naturally nut the matter up 
to us, and the research work he thus 
started, plus the favorable action of the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation rules committee last year, were 
responsible for what I will set forth. 

Suffice it to say we found that by 
the application of materials standard- 
ized by long service in other purifica- 
tion processes, considerable improve- 
ment could be brought about in the 
quality and value of crude vegetable 
oils of all kinds by the simplest kind 
of treatment. 

Quality of the Seed. 

Let.me diverge here and summarize 
briefly the situation on crude oil as it 
existed up to a year or so ago. 

The seed came to the superintendent 
at the mill, its quality depending on 
the grace of the Lord and the seed 
buyers. All the superintendent was 
asked to do was to take this seed and 
make as near 2,000 pounds of products 
from each ton as possible, and some- 
times it seems as if he were expected 
to make 3,000 pounds of products 
from the same ton, in order to break 
even with the price paid for the seed 
originally. That, however, is another 
story. 

I am going to leave severely alone 
everything pertaining to linters, hulls 
and meal, and confine myself specif- 
ically to the production of oil. More- 
over, there are men much better fitted 
to talk on the storage and milling of 
the seed, and I am going to confine 
whatever I have to say to the oil after 
it leaves the presses, with just a casual 
reference to its previous treatment in 
so far as it affects the quality of the 
oil made. 

Effect of Storage on Seed. 

The cotton crop is harvested slowly 
over a period of several weeks, and the 
seed sent to crushing mills whose cap- 
acity is such as to spread their opera- 
tions over six or seven months. This 
necessitates storage of the seed for 
sometimes long intervals, and in a cli- 
mate hot and frequently damp. As is 





Read at Tri-State Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Convention, Memphis, Tenn. 
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natural, decomposition occurs, resulting 
in the formation of objectionable im- 
purities which must be removed. If 
storage conditions are such as to ag- 
gravate this effect, it is easy to see that 
the crusher already has a problem on 
his hands before starting to grind. 

Even when fresh seed is freshly 
ground and pressed, the oil contains 
suspended matter of mineral and veg- 
etable origin, while in solution are 
varying amounts of free fatty acids, 
mucilaginous, resinous, albumenoid and 
waxy matter which are expressed from 
the seed under the high temperatures 
and pressures used. Should the seed 
be old or heated or otherwise damaged, 
these impurities are largely increased, 
the amounts varying with the nature of 
the seed. 

Handling Crude Oil. 

Similar conditions prevail in handling 
the crude oil. It is produced in six or 
seven months, and sometimes even sold 
from one season to another, being held 
prior to delivery in tanks, barrels and 
tank cars. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that crude 
oil is a variable commodity and that its 








The Refiner and 
Crude Oil Filtration 


Where the refiner comes into 
this picture of the filtration of 
crude oils will be discussed in an 
article by Messrs Harris and 
Glick in later issues of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 




















average quality may vary largely from 
month to month and from season to 
season. Speed and proper handling of 
both the seed and oil can minimize 
these effects, but the mill has just a 
certain capacity, so just a certain def- 
inite time will elapse before the seed 
is handled. 

Prior to the introduction of ‘the new 
oil settlement rules early in 1927, all 
oils with a refining loss of less that 9.0 
per cent and a color of the refined oil 
less than 7.6 were considered as prime 
quality, and the prevailing market price 
was paid for any oil of this standard; 
whereas, any oils with higher refining 
loss and color had to submit to price 
deductions on the deviations from these 
figures. 

With no inducements to make any oil 
better than the prime standard, there 
was little attempt made to produce the 
best quality of oil possible, seeing that 
it did not bring any better price. 

Abuses in Oil Grading. 

In a good season, with a normal out- 
run, when all oil happened to be better 
than prime, various abuses have been 
reported to bring the oil to such a con- 
dition that it would just pass the prime 
standard and no more. One cannot 
blame the crusher for such a state of 
affairs, for it is only natural that he 
should give nothing away in view of 
the fact that his price was reduced 
whenever the oil was below prime 
standard. 

With the introduction of the new 
rules, however, this situation was ma- 
terially altered. Just as the claims 
against the oil had, prior to these rules, 
varied with what we might call the 
degree of badness of the oil so now 
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standards were set up giving the 
crusher a premium for every degree of 
refining loss and color better than 
prime. 

It is now, therefore, strictly up to the 
crusher to make the best quality of ojj 
possible from the seed on hand as 
improvement results in a materially jn. 
creased price for his product. 

Color and Refining Loss. 

Let us now see what is meant by the 
refining loss and the color, by which 
the price of the oil is determined, ang 
how it is affected by the various fag. 
tors governing the production of crude 
oi 


By the refining of an oil is meant 
the purification of the oil by the re. 
moval from it of all possible impurities, 
These impurities, as noted, consist of 
free fatty acid generated by the decom. 
position of the oil in the seed, mucil- 
aginous, resinous, albumenoid and waxy 
matter which are expressed from the 
seed at the same time as the oil. Some 
of these products are soluble in the oil 
and some of them are insoluble or only 
slightly soluble and are thrown out of 
solution on settling. 

Getting Rid of Impurities. 

Taking advantage of this latter 
method—that is settling—was the only 
purification method possible to the 
crude oil miller without treading on the 
refiners’ toes by the installation of 
equipment and processes similar to 


what he normally uses. 


The agent used by the refiner for re- 
moving the impurities in the oil as it 
comes to him is caustic soda, which 
acts as a neutralizing agent for the 
free fatty acids and a coagulant for the 
albumenoid, resinous and mucilaginous 
matter. This coagulated matter is 
precipitated and forms a part of the 
soap stock formed by the saponification 
of the free fatty acids. 

Take for example the case of an oil 
containing 1 per cent free fatty acids. 
The actual weight of the free fatty 
acids to be removed is 1 per cent and 
the weight of the resins, albumens, 
mucilage, phosphetids, etc., to be re- 
moved is probably less than .1 per cent, 
but, in removing this 1.1 per cent of 
impurities we have a refining loss of 
maybe 6 per cent, or roughly six times 
— it is theoretically necessary to 
ose. 

The reason for this is that in this re- 
fining operation about 5 per cent of 
good edible, refined oil is emulsified in 
with this resinous, mucilaginous, al- 
bumenoid, soap stock mixture, and it is 
about cutting down the amount of 
this emulsifying mixture that I’m talk- 
ing. In other words, we want to help 
you to make the kind of oil that will 
not lead to this unnecessary waste of 
good oil in the refining kettle. 


(To be continued.) 
——%o——— 


OIL CHEMISTS TO MEET. 
The American Oil Chemists’ Society 
will hold their fall meeting in New 
York City, October 25 and 26. Head- 
quarters will be established at the Hotel 
McAlpin. The first day’s session 
be held in the board of governors’ room 
of the New York Produce Exchange, 
Produce Exchange\Building. The meet- 
ing on the second day will be held at 
Hotel McAlpin. A soap and soap-by- 
product section of the society will be 
organized during the meeting. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quieter—Trend Easier—Crude 
Steady—Seed Firm—Hedge Pressure 
Light —Cash Trade Quiet — Lard 
Weak—Cotton Report Standoff. 


A fair volume of trade and an easier 
trend featured cotton oil on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week. 
Commission house liquidation in a mild 
way, professional pressure inspired by 
the weakness in lard and a less strong 
tone in cotton served to bring about 
moderate downturns. An absence of 
any particular hedge pressure, and scat- 
tered buying and profit taking, served 
to limit the breaks. A good portion of 
the trade was again of a professional 
character, and the market in the main 
fluctuated with cotton. 

Buying power did not follow the 
bulges, but on the other hand, selling 
pressure dried up on the breaks. South- 
ern houses appeared to have bought on 
balance the last few days, while wire 
house brokers were on both sides. Ring 
shorts evened up with small profits. 
Everything considered, the market was 
stubborn to pressure, and considering 
the lard situation, made a fairly good 
showing. The latter was due to an 
absence of any particular selling of 
crude by the south, and to a continued 
slow movement of seed and advancing 
seed prices. 

While southeast and Valley crude 
sold at 844@8%c in a moderate way, 
leading refiners were bidding 8%c in 
those sections. A moderate Texas busi- 
ness passed at 8c, with that figure later 
bid. Reports from the southeast had 
it that some of the mills were closing 
down because of a scarcity of seed sup- 
plies, while the big mills in that sec- 
tion, it was reported, were working only 
one shift. 


Cash Trade Quiet. 

In Georgia, seed was quoted at $40.00 
@41.00 per ton; in Alabama, $43.00 per 
ton; in Mississippi hill country, $44.00 
per ton; in the Delta, as high as $46.00 
per ton. 

The fact that the open interest in 
the market is of moderate size, ap- 
peared to have been a stabilizing in- 
fluence as no important liquidation ma- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


terialized on the breaks. Commission 
houses were moderate sellers of Oc- 
tober in the way of evening up, while 
refiners’ brokers were the buyers. There 
was some spreading between the va- 
rious positions, but not of sufficient size 
to cut much figure. 

. Cash trade was reported quiet in 
both oil and compound and induced sell- 
ing at times, particularly as it was 
figured that the lard weakness meant 
more competition for compound. The 
let-up in the compound demand was 
more or less emphasized by a break of 
about a cent a pound in oleo stearine 
at New York to llc nominal. The dull- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 11, 1928. — 
Continued decline in hogs and lard 
caused lower prices for both crude and 
refined cotton oil. Crude sold from 
8%c down to 7.98c Texas; 84%c down 
to 84%¢ valley. Eight cents is freely 
bid for Texas and 8%c for valley. Prime 
bleachable barely steady at 914c loose 
New Orleans. Future market continues 
dull in absence of hedging pressure. 
With an increased supply of cotton oil 
this season and a smaller supply of 
cotton, it is believed oil will likely be 
governed less by cotton fluctuations 
than usual, and will be far more sen- 
sitive to corn, hogs and lard. It ap- 
pears a soap basis will be necessary to 
absorb the cotton oil surplus. 


Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisi ) 

Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 11, 1928.— 
Eight and a quarter cents bid for crude 
in the valley. There is no trading. Loose 
cottonseed hulls, $7.00 f.0.b. Memphis; 
<a per cent meal, $44.00 Mem- 
phis. 





Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 11, 1928.—Prime 
cotton seed delivered Dallas, irregular; 
prime crude oil, 8c; forty-three per cent 
cake and meal, f.o.b. Dallas, $44.00; 
hulls, $8.00; mill run linters, 4@5c. 
Weather warm; market dull. 


ness in cash trade, however, was not al- 
together surprising as it is generally 
known that consumers are booked up 
for the next few weeks. This was more 
or less confirmed by the lack of hedge 
pressure against crude purchases indi- 
cating that refiners were distributing 
larger quantities of old oil on hand 
than they were purchasing of new oil 
in the way of crude. 


Weather Conditions Favorable. 


The weakness in lard was largely at- 
tributed to further sharp breaks in hog 
prices as well as to dullness in cash lard 
trade. The western hog run was fairly 
liberal, and there is but little ques- 
tion that the lard situation bears watch- 
ing from this time forward. While 
the market for oil is still influenced 
by cotton, the size of the crop is pretty 
well defined by this time so that the 
movement of seed and oil will cut more 
figure in the near future. 

The Government report placed the 
crop at 13,993,000 bales, or about in line 
with expectations. The average guess 
of 46 members of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange cotton oil trade was 14,- 
071,000 bales. The Government placed 
the ginnings to October 1 at 4,961,032 
bales compared with 5,944,739 bales last 
year. The corn crop was placed by the 
Government at 2,903,000,000 bu. com- 
pared with 2,931,000,000 bu. the pre- 
vious month and 2,774,000,000 bu. final 
last year. ; 

The tallow situation continued tight, 
with extra New York 9c bid and 9%c 
asked. Reports are current of business 
passing at the latter figure. Tallow 
supplies continue scarce, and palm oil 
on the spot is scarce and strong. As 
yet little or nothing has been heard 
of soaper’ inteerst in cotton oil. 

In several quarters, it was argued 
that weather conditions have been fa- 
vorable in the south since the cotton 
report was compiled, the intimation be- 
ing. that the present outlook is some- 
what above the last Government figure. 
However, cotton oil interests here 
stated that some of the best posted cot- 
ton interests in the southeastern part 
of the belt claim that the Government 
report would prove 300,000 bales too 
large for the southeast. The Govern- 
ment weekly weather report said the 

















ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


BROKERS 


reNED =CCOTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 








TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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; The New Orleans 
Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Market 


tines cneny siaten: Sesliiy to- nti, 
a large volume of business, with 

prompt and satisfactory executions. 
Effective August 1, 1928, the charge for 
recei 5 4 
refined 
contract of 
$0,000 pounds up to and including TEN 
contracts, will be $18.00. For each 

additional contract, $15.00. 


Storage on each contract of 30,000 pounds 











There are five bonded and licensed storage 
yards. 

The New Orleans contract is the only future 
and quality at time of delivery. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Trade Extension Committee 




















The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


ee: 








| The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 
COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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week was generally warm with sun- 
shine prevailing over most sections of 
the cotton belt. Cotton opened rapidly 
and picking and ginning was well ad- 
vanced. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
Friday Oct. 5, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
990 a .... 
Weep 700 1000 1000 995 a 999 
985 a 999 
. ++... 8200 997 990 992 a 990 
eae 1800 1003 996 997a.... 
i 998 a 1008 
» once SOOW 1025 1012 1002 a...:; 
fain ose: iin ng eh nee 1015 a 1025 
May .... 2200 1030 1029 1029 a .... 
Total sales, including switches, 11,- 
500 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8% @8%c. 
Saturday Oct. 6, 1928. 
1000 a .... 
100 1008 1008 1002 a 1010 
100 1000 1000 993 a 1010 
994 a 998 
600 1003 1000 1000 a 1003 
995 a 1015 
% 100 1020 1020 1016 a 1018 
SUbeSS NERD weoeSeome 1018 a 1030 
1031 a 1035 
Total sales, including switches, 900 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%c Bid. - 
Monday, Oct. 8, 1928. 


990 a 1010 
990 a 1005 
: 980 a 1001 
rere 8200 1008 987 987 a.... 
tL Pee 2100 1020 995 991 a 995 
2. 100 1020 1020 990 a 998 
Mar. .... 4000 1027 1008 1010 a 1008 
BE. Sse s nee seek oboe ae a eee 
May .... 3300 1041 1020 1024 a 1023 
Total sales, including switches, 12,- 
700 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%c Bid. 
Tuesday, Oct. 9, 1928. 


980 a 1000 

982 981 a 985 

974 a 990 

a 978 978 a 979 
ae 4200 998 985 986a. 
200 997 995 997 a. 

Mar. .... 3000 1013 1000 1002 a .... 

Apr. .... 100 1018 1018 1010 a 1020 

May .... 3000 1029 1017 1019 a 1020 

Total sales, including switches, 13,- 

600 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%c Bid. 


Wednesday, Oct. 10, 


1800 989 


LO eae 1200 980 
Nov. 100 976 
Se 2300 983 
ae 1100 987 


pr. 
May .... 2200 1025 1015 1025a.... 
Total sales, including switches, 8,000 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%c Bid. 


Thursday, Oct. 11, 1928. 


1000 a 1013 
1010 a.... 
1010 a. 

4015-8 <.;; 
1014 a 1030 
1035 a 1036 
1035 a 1045 
1048 a 1049 


1010 1010 
1010 1010 
1015 995 


Sales, 10,100 barrels. 








See page 44 for later markets. 
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COCOANUT OIL—Demand has 
fair and the market stronger. Sellers 
not pressing and the market was hel 
by the continued strength in tallow ang 
other competing commodities. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 8% @8%e, 
and at the Pacific coast, 7%@8c. — 

CORN OIL—While the demand was 
moderate, the market ruled very steady, 
Offerings were well held and _ prices 
were quoted at 84%@8%c f.o.b. mills, 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand general. 
ly ruled quiet. Offerings were limited 
and the undertone firm. At New York, 
barrels were quoted at 12%c; 
10%4c;, Pacific coast tanks were quoted 
at 95%c nominal. 

PALM OIL—Supplies of spot oil at 
New York are very light and strongly 
held. Cabled offerings for shipment for 
October-December are also limited and 
strong. While buyers did not readily 
follow advances, the situation was tight 
due to strength in tallow and lack of 
pressure from the leading importers, 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 8c; shipment Nigre, 7%c;_ spot 
Lagos, 9c; shipment, 8%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The leading 
importers were reported to have with 
drawn as sellers and the market was 
dull but firm. New York tanks were 
quoted at 8% @8%c and barrels at 94 
@9%e. - 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Consuming in- 
terest was moderate, but the market 
ruled firm as offerings of nearby sup- 
plies were limited, and quoted at 10% 
@10%c New York. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. | 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
spot oil was quiet and store oil was 
quoted nominally at % to %c over 
October. Southeast and Valley crude, 
8%c bid; Texas, 8c sales. Only mod- 
erate quantities were coming out. 

er eee 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to Theo National Provisioner.) 
New York, October 11, 1928, 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 
9c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New 
York, 8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil 
tanks, coast, 7%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut 
oil, barrels, New York, 10%c lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 11%c lb.; crude corn oil, barrels, 
New York, 10% @11c lb.; olive oil foots, 
barrels, New York, 10%@10%e by 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, New 
York, $1.30@1.35 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11%@12%c lb.; palm kernel oi 
barrels, New York, 9%c lb.; red oi 
barrels, New York, 9%c lb.; Nigre pal 
oil, casks, New York, 8%4c lb.; Lagos 
palm oil, casks, New York, 9%c [bj 
glycerine (soaplye), 7%c Ib. 

— —e—-—— 


HULL OIL MARKET. i 
Hull, England, Oct. 11, 1928, — (BY 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 30s. 
ee Ne 


COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from Ne¥ 
York, October 1, 1928, to October 1 
1928, none. aa 
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Look 
for these 
Advantages 


PRESSURE 6 tons per 


square inch. 
CONSTANT rate, forced 
feed. 


AUTOMATICALLY 


lubricated. 
ONE FOURTH easier 
accessibility. 
SPECIAL G. E. High 
Torque Motor. 


MAGNETIC removal of 


metal. 


AMOUNT OF OIL in cake 
regulated by amount of 
power. 

PUSH BUTTON Control. 

THREE TIMES as strong 
yet weighs the same. 


TIMKEN Roller Bearings 


running in oil. 
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See the New 


Anderson R. B. 


Crackling 
Expeller 


at 


Atlantic City 


Convention 


eee 


Ege BIG NEW Anderson R. B. Crackling Expeller 
will be on display at the Institute of American 
Meat Packers Convention, October 19th to 24th, 
Atlantic City, Booths 17 and 18. 


Ask the Attendant in charge of the Booths to show 
you the many advantages of the new R. B. Crackling 
Expeller. Let him show you its economy and 
money-making features. If you are not already using 
expellers, the Anderson representative will show 
you how you can increase the profits in your 
business with them. 


Does your firm use pressing equipment? You will 
be interested in new methods that offer a magnetic 
removal of metal from all the material, in a machine 
that is automatically lubricated, develops 6 tons 
pressure per square inch, has Timken Roller Bearings 
running in oil, forced feed lubrication, and on which 
you can regulate the amount of oil in the cake by the 
amount of power clearly registered on an ammeter. 


See these new features. Figure the savings they can 
make in your mill. Ask the Anderson representative 
to point them out to you. 


If you areunable to attend the convention send a 
postal describing your pressing needs for 
suggestions and our estimate of the 
savings you can make. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1946 West 96th Street 


nye Cleveland, Ohio 
ANDERSON 
EXPELLEf - 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were barely steady the 
latter part of the week. There was 
further liquidation in lard but support 
was better. Southern demand for bel- 
lies improved. Hogs are slightly 

f steadier, but lard sentiment is very 
mixed. 
Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet and very steady 
owing to light hedge pressure and fears 
of a cold wave working south. Locals 
were on both sides. Southeast crude, 
8%4c bid; Valley, 8%c bid; Texas, 7%c 
sales and bid. Georgia seed quoted at 
$42.00@43.00 per ton; Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Tennessee $45.75 
per ton. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Thursday noon were: Oct. $9.90@ 
10.10; Nov., $9.95@10.15; Dec., $10.01@ 
10.04; Jan., $10.05@1010; Feb., $10.05 


@10.25; Mar., 
$10.25@10.38. 


$10.23@10.25; Apr., 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 9@9%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 11¢c nominal. 
——_4——_ 


THURSDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Oct. 11, 1928—Lard 
prime western, $12.55@12.65; middle 
western, $12.45@12.55; city, 12%@ 
12%c; refined continent, 1383¢c; South 
American, $14.50; Brazil kegs, $15.50; 
compound, 12c. 

+ 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ending October 6, 1928, were 5,004 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all of which went to England. 











WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Oct. 11, 


1928, as follows: 












Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 

S Oates — pad SFr ety ee .0$24.00@25.50  $24.50@25.50 $25.00@26.00 $25.00@26.00 
Good ... IT. 5"s2/00@ 24.00 "22.00@24.50 —-22.00@25.00 —-23.00@ 25.00 
Oholce cvtnnlen tere 25.00@26.50  26.00@27.00 
RES 98S Ce sees, Fe ca oe 22.50@24.50 «ww... ee eee 22.00@25.00 23.00@25.00 

os Nea 2:4: oni RT . 16.00@21.00 18.50@22.00 —17.00@22.00 —_-17.00@22.00 
Common rreettsesesess'ss"""""" 54.00@16.50  17.00@18.50 15.50@17.00 —:15.00@16.00 

YE RING 300-550 Ibi 

A ; oe 
a rane pads eaciand 25.00@27.00 ee sees. 25.00@ 27.00... sees 
ee i ede ee SILITEIILD  24:00@25.50 SCR 
IR nb Sas, hive wn hus eh kena caaeee OS ee en Se 
15.50@17.00  16.00@18.00 —17.00@18.00 
14.50@15.50 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.50 


14.00@14.50 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.50 
25.00@ 27.00 26.00@28.00 24.00@25.0) 
23.00@25. 24.00@26.00 22.00@24.00 
20.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 19.00@21.00 
18.00@20.00 20.00@22.00  —s .... we ses 
tthe een eh binie «(+6 pakeack ras + e455 17.00@19.00 18.00@ 20.00 20.00@ 23.00 17.00 @19.09 
Ce ee A at, 55 Sistene cde eksmnh 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@ 20.00 15.00@17.00 
RE cde nue Seba onenoe 14.00@16.00  15.00@16.00  16.00@18.00 13.00@15.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB: (38 lbs. down 
ED Scncdebees cbheseckssse'cscsccs ny MD 23.00@25.00 24.00@26.00 23.00@25.00 
PE FE Tee ene . 21.00@23.00 22.00@ 24.00 22.00@25.00 23.00@ 24.00 
Medium ............. ccceccccccccccces. 19.00@21.00 20.00@ 22.00 21.00@23.00 21.00@ 23.00 
SE Fd Seana aR RR ates 17.00@19.00  19.00@21.00  19.00@21.00  19.00@21.00 
LAMB: (89-45 Ibs.) 
NE ERS ry eee Te . 22.00@24.00 23.00@25.00 24.00@26.00 23.00@25.00 
EAR Pere eer 22.00@ 24.00 22.00@25.00 23.00@ 24.00 
EEE eee Ul 20.00@ 22.00 21.00@ 23.00 21.00@ 22.00 
DL civadwehen schukdenasescine sss 9sbeesss sx SOE a neusdenes 
LAMB: (46-55 Ibs.) 
DED cntbhGbtodbes 60se9 ode dees cuc'ae Mee SERRE RO vasibeccvss 22.00@ 24.00 
EE conbnbneeoscssenscdensce covescoce De - wshechbeose, <i webaswsed< 21.00@22.00 
MUTTON: (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
TLDs pcpnbeboceseecbesccstseses one 11.00@13.00 13.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
DE RaGuns > Gack h tne se<ndhvesuccove 9.00@11.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
Pt tect e lee aw au iasikieea<es beead 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 
Fresh - Cuts 
8-10 Ibs. ay . 22.00@24.00  23.00@25.00 22.00@25.00  19.00@24.00 
PM, MEAS 5 $s ssqbd ented oe sce ohce 21.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 21.00@23.00 18.00@23.00 
12-15 lbs. av ¥ cesesees+s 20.00@22.00 20.00@22.00  20.00@ 22.00 —:18.00@21.00 
: IE an Se 17.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@21.00 16.00@19.00 
SHOULDERS: N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
Ee Gy nndsnces sodekessees cve0csae TED: «ss Kb cecanegs 20.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 22.00 
i PIONICS: 
EE MI eb bbageneodeecccdeicmnes.  «0os0cncne NE ee re a ee 18.00@ 20.00 
BUTTS: Boston Style 
SS aad bnew docubesssssss0c00bs ee eee 24.00@27.00 20.00@ 23.00 
SPARE RIBS: Half Sheets............ Pe? - Weisccras!  -thbwsekedab. 2. “anntereees 
TRIMMINGS: 
DE cbbi dun degdscdcd dsbkoiescisved ee o ce OOCR Ce” ee ian asas,:. @eved reese 
bubbess obs bcassbnbatiastndsabante ne. -. eaietabeehos “sboabew sss 





(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’”’ 


ie 
‘2 
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BRITISH PROVISION CABLR 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner,) 


Liverpool, Oct. 12, 1928.—Generg) 
provision market continues dull with 
little activity. Limited trade on A. ¢ 
hams for November shipment but offer. 
ings fairly plentiful six months in aq. 
vance with no response. Picnics 
square shoulders quiet. Pure lard fair 

Today’s prices are as follows: square 
shoulders, 82s; American cut 
105s; long cut hams, 114s; Cumber. 
lands, 90s; short backs, 96s; Picnics, 
58s; Wiltshires, none; clear bellies, 9jg- 
spot lard, 65s 6d. i 


fe 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES, 

The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet during the week ended Oct. 6, g¢. 
cording to cable advices to the U, § 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 755 metric tons 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany's 
most important markets were 92,000, at 
a top Berlin price of 18.15 cents , 
pound, compared with 104,000, at 16.43 
cents a pound, for the same week last 
year. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 32,000 for the 
week, compared with 27,000 for the 
same period last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending October 5, 
1928, was 94,000. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 

of The National Provisioner, published weekly at 

Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1928. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

me, a notary public in and for the state and 

county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul I. 

Aldrich, who, having been duly sworn according to 

law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 

The National Provisioner, and that the following 

is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 

statement of the ownership, management, ete., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 

24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 

Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, The National Provisioner, Inc., 47 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Editor, Paul I. Aldrich, 407 S. Dearborn &t., 
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Managing Editor, Paul I. Aldrich, 407 S. Dear 
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Business Manager, Paul I. 
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2. That the owners are: The National Pre 
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Estate of J. H. Senner, 15 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y.; Estate of Julius A. May, 15 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y.; Estate of Geo. L. McCarthy, 
15 Park Row, New York, N. Y.; Paul I. Aldrich, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Frank N. Davis, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 

3. That there are no known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or it 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and oo- 
ditions under which stockholders and ty 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
@ capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


PAUL I. ALDRICH, 
Vice- 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day 
of October, 1928. 


Before 


Aldrich, 407 §% 


NELLIFERN FARMER. 
(My commission expires March 18, 1931.) 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
yet has been dull and unsettled during 
the week, with buyers and sellers gen- 
erally a cent apart in their ideas of 
yalues. Sellers contend that values have 
declined as much as conditions warrant, 
while buyers continue to talk lower 
prices, based on the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the leather market, upper 
leather particularly. Sales of only 
about four cars of hides were reported 
during the week, at steady prices as 
the week opened. Killers have not been 
openly offering hides, in general, but 
buyers claim that some descriptions 
could be bought at %c under last trad- 
ing prices, with a cent under last trad- 
ing prices generally bid. 

Spready native steers nominally 
around 24%c. A few heavy native 
steers sold at 22%6c, early; while not 
actually offered, buyers claim these 
could now be bought for 22c. One car 
of October extreme native steers sold 
early at 20c. 

Last trading in butt branded steers 
was at 21c and 20c now bid. Colorados 
last sold at 20c and 19c now bid. One 
car of heavy Texas steers sold early at 
2ic, steady with last week’s nominal 
market; light Texas steers last sold at 
2c and extreme light Texas at 19c; 
buyers’ ideas a cent less here also. 

Last trading in heavy native cows 
was at 22c, with buyers’ ideas a cent 
or more lower. Light native cows last 
sold at 19%4c; buyers bidding 18c and 
rumor of sale at 19c vigorously denied. 
Branded cows last sold at 19c and 18c 
now bid. 

Bulls have been neglected and quoted 
ina nominal way around 14@14'%c for 
native bulls and 18@13%c for branded. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—First 
trading in October hides appeared late 
last week when one local killer moved 
October production of about 7,000 hides 
at 19¢ for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 18c for branded: bulls were 
included at 14c for native bulls. Market 
eased off around mid-week, when a 
local killer moved October production 
of 8,000 to 9,000 hides on split weight 
basis; the 25-45 lb. native hides brought 
18%c, 45 lb. up 18%c, and all branded 
hides 18¢ flat. Another local killer sold 
October production of about 2,500 later 
on same basis. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Market has 
been dull for some time on hide trim- 
mings; however, one big packer moved 
four cars late last week at a price re- 
ported equivalent to $35.00 per ton, 
Chicago. Small packer trimmings 
quoted nominally around $31.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market continues unsettled, with buyers 
showing no great interest at the mo- 
ment. Some sales of good all-weights 
reported early at 15%c; others talking 

6c, while buyers’ ideas around 15c, 
selected, delivered. Heavy steers and 

cows continue slow and quoted in a 
Nominal way around 14%@lb5c, ‘se- 
lected. Good 45-60 buff weights quoted 
154@16c, with top last paid. Extremes 
quoted 18@18%c, in a nominal way, 
with buyers holding off pending some 
further action on packer light cows. 


Bulls neglected and nominally 11@12c. 
All-weight branded quoted nominally 
around 13%@l14c, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Last trading in pack- 
er calfskins was last week, at 28c 
for northern October skins and 27c for 
southerns; more available on this basis. 
Couple packers apparently moved Sep- 
tember calf quietly short while back, as 
only one packer now reported holding 
September skins. 

First salted Chicago city calfskins 
declined another cent at the end of last 
week, when one car sold at 25c; buyers’ 
ideas around 24c for more. Outside 
cities quoted around 24c, nominal. 
Mixed cities and countries around 22% 


@238c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins are of- 
fered at 26c for northern natives, 
southerns a cent less, and 25c for over- 
weights; branded kips nominally around 
23%ec. Little interest at the moment 
on the part of buyers. 

First salted Chicago city kips de- 
clined at the end of last week when one 
car sold at 23c; now offered at 22%@ 
23e. Outside cities quoted around 22 
@22%c, nominal. Mixed cities and 
countries around 20c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.75; hairless nominally 60@65c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market easier, with 
good lots of all renderers available at 
$6.50, ranging down to $5.25@5.75 
asked for ordinary mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 23 
@25c per lb., according to section. Ar- 
rivals of shearlings very light and last 
trading at $1.65 for couple lots big 
packer shearlings running practically 
all No. 1’s, with an earlier sale at $1.60. 
Some houses well sold ahead to end of 
October on pickled skins, with last trad- 
ing at $10.25 per doz. straight run of 
packer lamb; some reported available 
in other directions at slightly less. New 
York market easier and offered at $9.75 
@10.00 for straight run of packer 


lamb. 

PIGSKINS—Sales of seven cars No. 
1 pigskin strips, 5x15’s, at 10%c. Gela- 
tine stocks again sold at 5c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket quiet during the week. There was 
some further trading in September take- 
off late last week, with last sales of 
native steers at 28c, butt brands at 21c 
and Colorados at 20c, leaving Septem- 
ber hides about cleaned up. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Market con- 
tinues dull and easy. The disappoint- 
ing condition of the patent leather mar- 
ket has caused buyers of country ex- 
tremes to hold off and little interest has 
been apparent in the country hide mar- 
ket. All-weights quoted nominally 


around 15%c; some trading in Ohio 
buff weights reported at 16c; extremes 
quoted nominally 18@18%4c. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market at a 
stand-still, with wide difference of 
opinion between tanners and dealers as 
to values. Last trading in 5-7’s was at 
$2.45, 7-9’s at $2.80 and 9-12’s at $3.80, 
but these prices no longer a market 
criterion. Kip market also dull and 
easy. 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended: October 6, 1928, 2,844,000 
lbs.; previous week, 4,519,000 lbs.; same 
week, 1927, 4,201,000 lbs.; from January 
1 to October 6, 157,594,000 lbs.; same 
period, 1927, 171,650,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 6, 1928, 
4,350,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,431,000 


lbs.; same week, 1927, 4,683,000 lIbs.; 
from January 1 to October 6, 171,- 
784,000 lbs.; same period, 1927, 197,- 
823,000 Ibs. 


aes rae 
TANNERS’ HIDE STOCKS. 
Stocks of hides and skins held by 
tanners on August 31, 1928, subject to 
correction, with comparisons for the 
previous month, are reported by the U. 
S. Department of commerce as follows: 


Aug., 1928 July, 1928. 
Cattle, total 


PO eT ree 462, 230 
NE is sn pcvcucewmeee 703,002 743,464 
ME C86 ss ve cer chowedeee 29, 24,409 
SE er 216,674 211,269 
SE aus Ea we ob aachkawmmamante 1,704,475 1,907,883 
DERE SE AR Ree ee ape oe 215,431 186,304 
Sheep and lamb ........... 6,219,787 5,701,936 
8 8 aaa 7,907,281 465, 
CFT Bc cceebenis cucuaes 598,970 481,195 
—_—_¢g—— 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 12, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Oct. 12, ’28. week, 1927. 
Spr. nat. strs. @24%n @2544n 244 @25n 
Hvy. nat. strs.22 @22% 23 @23 
Hvy. Tex.strs.20b @2lax @21% | @22 


Heavy butt 

brnd’d strs.20b @2lax @21 @22 
Hvy. Col. strs.19b @20ax @20 @21% 
Ex-light Tex. 

re 18b @19ax @19 2014b@21ax 
Brnd’d cows..18b @19ax 19 20144b@21ax 
Hvy. nat. cows.21b @22ax @22 22 


Lt. nat. cows.18b @19%ax 


@19% @22 
Nat. bulls ..14 @14%n 144%@15n 17b @17%ax 
D1 


Brnd’d buils..13 @13%n 13%@14n 5 
Calfskins .... 28ax 2 25%@26 | 
Kips, nat. .. @26ax 26 @27n @24% 
Kips, ov-wt... @25ax 25 @26n @24% 
Kips, brnd’d . @23'4n 23% @244%4n @22% 
Slunks, reg... @1.75n @1.75 1.60@1.75n 
Slunks, hris..60 @65n 1.00n 


60 90 @l. 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per lb. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.1844@18%4 18%b@20ax 211%4b@22ax 
aoe 18 


Branded @ 1744b@19ax 2014b@21ax 
Nat. bulls ... @14 14. @144%n @16% 
Brnd’d bulls. . @12 138 @13%n @15n 
Calfskins ....24 @25 25 @26n 234%4@24ax 
po ere @22ax @24ax 2214%4@23n 
Slunks, reg. . 1.60n @1.60 @1.75 
Slunks, hris...50 @55n 50 @55 80 @1.00 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. strs. ..144%@15n @15n 17 @17%ax 
Hvy. cows ..144%@15n @15in 17 @17%ax 
We occas 154@16 16 @16% 18%@19ax 
Extremes ...18 @18%n 18 @18%n 204% @21%ax 
BOUG? 1.66.35 11 @12n 11%@12n 13%@l4ax 
Calfskins .... @20n @21in @19n 
SNE Fes olp'sie's's @19n @20n @19n 
Light calf ...1.40@1.50 1.50@1.60 @1.20 
Deacons ..... 1.40@1.50 1.50@1.60 @1.20 
Slunks, reg...75 @90 75 @90 7 @1.00 
Slunks, hris...25 @30 25 @30 30 @40 
Horsehides ...5.25@6.50 5.50@7.00 6.00@7.00 
Hogskins ....70 @8 70 @80 7 @75 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Re: AR ios wath ei dancteceeh- i anceeeeeus 
OE: BE PM a Fone nis 0 ded biSse es Bais ccccsee 
Pkr. shearlgs..1.60@1.65 1.60@1.65 1.10@1.20 
Dry pelts ...23 @25 25 @27 25 @27 


Where are hides most frequently 
“scored,” and what is the right prac- 
tice to prevent this? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s dic- 
tionary and guide. 


Pe ares See” 
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Live Stock Markets 


46 
CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Oct. 11, 1928. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, fed steers and yearlings are 25@ 
50c, mostly 50c higher. It was largely 
a forced market, sharp reduction in 
supply figures stimulating the advance. 
Western native grassers, 25@50c up on 
slaughter: account; good and choice 
butcher heifers, 25@50c higher; slight 
improvement on choice fat cows; com- 
mon cows and cutters, 25c lower; bulls, 
weak to 15@25c lower; vealers, $1.00 
higher; extreme top fed steers, $18.35; 
liberal supply late in week at $17.75 up- 
ward. Yearlings reached $18.10; most 
fed steers, $14.00@17.25; grassy and 
native offerings, largely $11.00@13.00; 
most grass. fat cows, $9.00 downward, 
with cutters, $6.00@7.00; underweight 
low cutter falling to $5.25. Light veal- 
ers sold up to $17.00 at the close. 

HOGS—Consistently lower prices for 
the first three days of the week, with 
a slight reaction upward at the close, 
featured the hog trade. In comparison 
with a week ago, better grade hogs are 
mostly $1.00@1.10 lower; packing sows, 
75c@$1.00 lower. An increase of 96,000 
in receipts at the principal market in 
comparison with week ago, and ex- 
tremely narrow outside demand were 
the principal factors responsible for 
the price break. Today’s top, $10.25; 
week ago, $11.30; today’s bulk better 
grade hogs scaling 180 to 340 lbs., $9.80 
@10,15; good and choice, 140 to 160 Ib. 
weights, $9.10@9.60; choice 160 lb. av- 
erage, up to $9.75; pigs, $8.25@9.25; 
bulk packing sows, $8.75@9.15; smooth 
sows on butcher order, up to $9.25 and 
above. 

SHEEP — Comeback on slaughter 
lambs from low spots late last week 
was very gradual on account of resist- 
ance of buyers who complained of a 


sluggish dressed trade. Supply fell off 
and salesmen forced strength each day. 
In between grades, sorts considered, 
show big end. of week’s 25@50c up- 
turn; top natives, $13.50; westerns, 
$13.45; killer supply generally selling 
on a quality spread within $12.25@ 
13.385 range late. Throwouts shared in 
strength at $10.00@11.00; sheep lost 
25c in slow trade. 


a 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., Oct. 11, 1928. 

CATTLE—Lighter receipts and the 
predominance of stocker and feeder 
steers in the arrivals were instrumental 
in reflecting a stronger undertone in the 
beef steer trade, and closing levels are 
strong to 25c higher on all grades and 
weights. Better grades scaling under 
1,150 Ibs. show the full advance. All 
classes of she stock closed on a steady 
to strong basis, and bulls are steady to 
25c higher. Vealers and calves ad- 
vanced 50c@$1.00, with the late top at 
$15.00. Choice 1,104 lbs. long year- 
lings topped the week’s trade at $17.50; 
best light yearlings went at $17.40 and 
desirable heavies made $17.00. Bulk 
of the native fed arrivals went from 
$14.00@17.25. Most fed westerns 
cleared from $12.00@14.00 and straight 
grassers brought $9.00@11.50. 

HOGS—A decidedly bearish feeling 
existed in the hog trade and sharply 
lower prices were effected. Values are 
mostly $1.00@1.20 lower than last 
Thursday with all grades and weights 
sharing the decline. Shipping orders 
were curtailed to the minimum early 
in the week, but on later days consid- 
erable improvement was in evidence and 
the market strengthened to some ex- 
tent. The closing to both shippers and 
packers rested at $9.90 on desirable 
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The Logical Place to Buy Your Hogs 


Where a | 
| BUMPER CORN CROP and a LARGE PIG CROP | 
| 
| 


for the second successive year insure you a consistent 
supply of well finished hogs of all weights. 


KENNETT, MURRAY & CO. 
| at Omaha, Nebraska 


are located in the center of that territory, and hogs 
shipped by them bear an enviable reputation for 


High Yields and Low Condemnations 
Bob Colina is the Manager 
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210-250 lb. offerings. Packin Srades 
closed 75c@$1.00 off. . 
SHEEP—Demand for fat lambs wa 
fairly broad and final prices are 
25c over a week ago. Best range 
reached $13.25 late in the week, 
the bulk of arrivals went from $ 
@13.15. Mature classes closed 
steady with a week ago, but are 
50c higher than Monday. Best 
ewes made $6.75 at the close and te 
bulk sold from $5.75@6.50. 


fe 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricul 
Economics. ) —_ 


Omaha, Oct. 11, 1928, 

CATTLE—Moderate receipts and an 
improved shipper demand resulted ip 
strong to higher prices on all killi 
classes. Fed steers and yearlings are 
mostly 25@50c higher, with extremes 
on good yearlings 75c up. She stock 
advanced 25@40c, and bulls closed the 
week strong to 25c higher. Veals and 
calves held firm. Weighty steers, 
1308 lb., earned $17.25; medium weights, 
$17.50; long yearlings, $17.65. Practical 
top veals, $15.00. 

HOGS—It was a buyers’ market most 
of the period, with price trend sharply 
lower, although at the extreme clog. 
there was slight reaction for the better, 
Comparisons Thursday with Thursday 
show values 85c@$1.00 lower. 

SHEEP—Very little fluctuation de 
veloped in the sheep market, practically 
all classes holding steady. Bulk of the 
fat range lambs are selling at $12.75@ 
13.00; week’s top, $18.25; natives, $12.50 
@12.75; fed clipped lambs, $11.75; fat 
ewes, largely $5.50@6.50; top, $6.85. 


fe 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


E. St. Louis, Ill., Oct. 11, 1928. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago, steers sold 50@75c higher; mixed 
yearlings and heifers, 50c@$i.M 
higher; cows, 25@50c higher; all cut- 
ters, steady; medium bulls and vealers, 
25c higher. Tops for’ week: 1117 bb. 
matured steers, $17.00; 852 lb. year- 
lings, $16.25; 673 lb. mixed yearlings, 
$14.65; 722 lb. heifers, $14.00; 867 lb. 
western grass steers, $12.00. 

HOGS—Liberal marketing proved a 
depressing factor in the price situation. 
Market ruled fairly active despite the 
price regression. Shippers _ bought 
moderately and packers more freely. 
Compared with last Thursday, butchers 
mostly $1.00 lower; pigs, 50@75c off; 
packing sows, 75@85c lower. Today’s 
market strong. Top, $10.20. 

SHEEP—Compared with one week 
ago: Fat lambs mostly 50c higher; 
others, steady; today’s market strong 
to shade higher. Bulk fat lambs, $12.50 


@12.75. Week’s top, $13.00 to city 
butchers. 
-——o-—__— 
ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 


South St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 10, 1928. 

CATTLE—Feeder competition and 
the general decrease in receipt figures 
accounted for the strong to 25c uptum 
on killing cattle in the face of the con- 
tinued dull market for dressed beef at 
eastern centers. A few fed steers 
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turned at $12.00@16.00, while grassy 
offerings were mostly salable at $11.50 
downward, feeders diverting the bulk 
of all kinds. Fat cows turned at $7.00 
@8.50; heifers, $8.00@9.50; cutters, 
$5.75@6.50; bulls, $7.75@8.25; vealers, 
mostly $14.50@15.00. 


HOGS—Hog values broke unevenly 
75c@$1.00 on desirable lights, butchers 
and packing sows, 25c on light lights 
and 50c on pigs. Desirable lights and 
butchers Wednesday sold at $9.50; light 
lights, $9.25; packing sows, $8.50; pigs, 
10.00. 
iSHEEP—Sheep and lambs were un- 
changed, the latter selling from $11.75 

12.75 for desirable offerings; heavies, 
$10.50; culls, $9.50. Sheep turned from 
$5.00@6.25, with culls down to $2.00. 


es 
SIOUX CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 10, 1928. 


CATTLE—Cattle receipts for the 
first half week totaled 15,000 or 3,500 
less than last week and the correspond- 
ing week last year. The bulk of the 
offerings came from the range sections 
and were returned to corn belt feed 
Jots. All classes of fat cattle showed 
an advance of 25@50c. Nothing prime 
was received in the yearling order, such 
classes being quotable up to $17.50, 
with the bulk of the better grades ar- 
riving selling at $16.00@16.50. Warmed- 
ups, down to $14.00 and under. Best 
finished heifers sold at $16.25, with 
the bulk of the better grades of corn 
fed heifers at $12.00 and up. Grass 
heifers are selling at $9.00@11.50; 
grass cows, $7.00@9.50; veals, $7.00@ 
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13.50; bulls, $7.00@9.50; canners and 
cutters, $5.75@6.75. 


HOGS—tThe market continued on the 
down grade in the face of light receipts 
and is quoted at 50@75c lower for the 
week. Top butchers today, $9.85, with 
the bulk of butchers of all weights at 
$9.25@9.75; sows, $8.25@8.75, with a 
few choice loads at $8.90. 


SHEEP—Receipts for the three days, 
17,000; market strong; native lambs, 
$13.00; ewes, $6.75. 


——&e—_—_ 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets for week 


ended October 6, and comparative 
periods: 
At 20 markets: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 6..... 330,000 432,000 595,000 
rae 345,000 557,000 593,000 
RRR rae 370,000 452,000 512,000 
, ESR p mae « 422,000 511,000 530,000 
BS Soca hinoe'Ccsiteciosacd 442,000 579,000 485, 
MES din Siewh oe Socata os 387,000 570,000 449,000 
At 11 markets: 

Hogs. 

SE GE Es, Ge tno nat sudan epenseenane 364,000 
REE UE. connie a ddiee cede nce coweetne’ 469,000 
MEE? Gav RN sade et aeincass Oar avasbacbusey 366,000 
BE a:b Wh ale bse ale Sin dW Nk.n weaves 0:6.0le wicca ea 456,000 
MF C154 0a ies Mid vd ooh OC ORG HIRO ke TEC amie 511,000 
EGRET a pan eet Te Ae RS pt Pes pear aayy a. 497,000 
At 7 markets: 

*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 6..... 250,000 291,000 429,000 
Previous week ..........256,000° 391,000 426,000 
ROE ora chs 5p sssncescineioe 8 264,000 288,000 335,000 
1926... cece ee eeee ee +e «349,000 345,000 397,000 
WUT oss keaicacavestet vine 349,000 408,000 313,000 
BE ds sae dla eked waeweietee 311,000 392,000 309,000 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph 
counted as cattle previous to 1927. 
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ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 11, 1928. 

CATTLE—Trade was dull but more 
settled. Most steers showed weakness, 
some were 25c lower, while slaughter 
she stock sold practically steady al- 
though a weak undertone was apparent. 
Barely a handful of cattle approached 
choice grade, the best selling from 
$15.00@15.50, with the bulk of fed 
steers, $13.50@14.50. Southwest grass- 
ers made up the heavy end of sup-: 
plies. Better kinds brought $10.00@ 
12.00, with fully a third of the run low 
grades from $9.75 to as low as $7.90. 
Vealers reached $14.50. 

HOGS—Influenced by heavy runs 
and a negligible shipping demand, ; 
prices broke $1.00@1.25 under a week \ 
ago. The top dipped to $9.85 at mid- 
week but reached $9.95 today. 

SHEEP — Lambs’ showed more 
strength, in extreme instances 25¢ 
higher. Best offerings brought $13.15, ‘ 
with strictly choice kinds worth a shade ' 
more. Fat ewes held to unchanged 
levels, better grades ranging from $5.00 
@6.75. 


a 


The real and personal property of 
the Nevada Packing Co., Reno, Nev., 
have been purchased by the Western 
Meat Co. The real estate was pur- 
chased at a sheriff’s public auction held 
recently to satisfy a judgment awarded 
some time ago to the purchasing con- 
cern. The price paid was $200,000, The 
personal property was purchased for 
$80,000. 











Potts — Watkins 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 





National Stock Yards, IIl. 


Reference: National Stock Yards National Bank 


Walker 











R. R. Lewis Co. 


Hogs : 
Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, Minn. 







Buyers Only 
Cattle 


























Order Buyers 


Union Stock Yards 


[ 5. w. MURPHY Co. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 














So. Omaha 


Omaha, Nebr. E. K. Corrigan 





E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 








So. St. Joseph 


Kansas City 
R. G. Symon - ‘ 


Carl Soeder 























Union Stock Yards, South St. 


Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY | 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank 





Paul, Minn. 





e 





The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Murphy Bros. & Company 
Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 






Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 








iat 





secre oes 





HI 





sconeniaiiiaeiiend 











Commission 





—— 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAM 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





— 


oe 











Order Buyers of Live Stock 
Mc Murray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 






Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 
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TT ¢ ys 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1928. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1028. ; Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Chicago ................ 8,000 27,000 17,000 
Chi 750 3 ma 5 4 EE ccc apacoaty 11,000 8,000 12,000 
ORE ait —-_ i= - EE Pas s0nsiecsocsne 7,000 7,000 25,000 
iia eae * Le as "eee 4,000 17,000” 1,500 
ede eee: tee : : WE BM icon csectecess BaD ¢ t 
2. TR etpepeanse -_— fo 7 Gam Oey ............- 2,000 5,000 1,500 
- a. Halabi tale omy aa ‘sap S& Bem ............... 2,500 6,000 5,000 
oO: nlite te @500 1000 11000 Oklahoma City ......... 1,400 1,600 a 
anam Ges "i — Fort Worth :..... ... 8,800 1,100 2,500 
la ileal te 300 300 100 Milwaukee 1,000 3,500 400 
8 ea 100 Denver 1,900 1,700 23,600 
oo eae 500 Peg ane Louisville 200 1/100 100 
ow ll Seahekassseannes , Wichita 900 2'500 2,300 
ee OM tats 100 500 100 
Spier eae : 2 SE Go swe dan ceeees 100 1,000 300 
Indianapolis ............ 4,500 00 00 
° SURE. S5caeecbweacs 400 4,200 4 
DE Kcawesvghoeaue 100 2,000 500 a 100 500 200 
he a ta — tc me Game .............. 200 1,500 1,200 
Cleveland “ eo x : a - as i 3 anes 300 500 300 Nashville eet eee eee eee ee 100 800 eee 
SS oc aol 100 400 DC hntsscseasseecees 2,900 500 1,200 
i PEERE SERS: 1 
msi WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1928. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1928. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
RR i iis cackiobisiee 17,000 38,000 20,000 Chicago ................ 9,000 20,000 25,000 
Katees City ............ 22,000 9,000 12,000 Kansas City ............ 8,500 9,000 13,000 
ate tvcssdaxwee 14,000 7,000 21,000 Omaha ................. 5,000 5,000 19,000 
AE SE IE Ge 500 14,500 UR CRIN oo wis.n.coinind nes 4,000 13,500 1,500 
i Sn cacchsenstshe’ 5,000 | FF ® Fer 2,200 7,000 4,000 
ee es 65525s05-00 9,000 7,000 13,200 Soux Gity GUL ake es 8,500 1008 2,500 
ia oe 9,500 8, 39,000 Ear : ‘ ; 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,300 1,000 ig Oklahoma ¢ We sc vkx os 1,969 1,600 ape 
Fort Worth ............ 5,000 800 SS eee f t 
Milwaukee .............. 7 600 700 Milwaukee ............. 200 —-2,000 100 
a PERSE Re 13,600 —- “= + po tol eke osseabs oes he = ae 4 ay -4 
uc sun che wass 1, EG. 
NE nd ds c0css conese 4,100 3,500 SP NR 2 oiin ce siccehs cc's 500 =: 2,200 100 
Indianapolis ............ 6,000 200 Indianapolis ............ 800 5,000 1,000 
MER, 5. 06S secece 1,400 6,400 2,000 Pittsburgh .............. 100 =. 2,500 800 
EL © Ssuecveateene 2,600 5,700 500 Cincinnati .............. 500 4,000 400 
BPN es csviestscsnied 2,500 12,800 7, NN eis nc nou onan 200 =: 1,000 400 
Dn cs, sshnsnsaase 1,100 5,800 | 53 ab 6k an asneee 400 1,500 200 
DED: bss vhensnS deen 200 700 eT rrr 100 600 100 
SE Ucvntisrcdentese 4,600 3,200 Be MD nce ccccecccases 2,300 1,200 1,300 








, 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 11, 1928, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
~_ i = ~ oA duied): roast CHICAGO, E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Hy. wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch..§ 9.35@10.25 $ 9.40@10.20 § 9.00@ 9.80 § 9.35@ 9.90 $ 9.15@ 9.50 


Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 9.35@10.25 40@10.20 9.00@ 9.80 9.45@ 9.90 9.25@ 9.60 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.00@10.25 °. 15@10.15 8.50@ 9.70 9. 00@ 9.85 9.25@ 9.60 
Lt. It. yon ag Ibs.) com-ch.. 8.60@ 9.80 8.75@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.40 8.25@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.60 
Packing , smooth and rough. 8.25@ 9.30 8.00@ 8.85 8.00@ 8.85 8.00@ 9.00 8.25@ 9. 4 
Sitr. = 5, (130 Ibs down), med-ch. 8.00@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.25 .......... 8.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.5 

Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 9.67-248 lb. 9.82-2171b. 9.02-268 1b. 9.41-216 1b. = 9.24-239 mn 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
— Base LBS. UP): 


SEEEEGEEpbR Rabb banes MAMEEDETNO  - cccasrdcccs  sevisiecenis 





e+ 17.25@18.10 16.75@17.75 16.50@17.75 15.50@17.25 16.00@16.75 
Good ....s.cscsccccscseseceeee 14.50@17.25 14.25@16.75 14.00@16.50 13.00@15.50 13.75@16.00 
eeccccccccces 17.25@18.10 16.75@17.75 16.50@17.75 15.50@17.25 16.00@17.00 
Pe revcereceseceesscescees 14.25@17.25 14.25@16.75 14.00@16.50 13.00@15.75 13.75@16.00 
STEERS (950-1100 LBS.): EL ae 
GROLCD cncccccccccccccccsceces 17.25@18.10 17.00@18.00 16.50@17.75 15.75@17.50 16.25@17.25 
GaN ce cn ecesstsccccnccccccess 14.25@17.25 14.25@17.00 14.00@16.50 13.00@15.75 13.75@16.25 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP): oe 
Medium)... we eee ccceccceccess 12.25@14.25 11.25@14.25 11.50@14.00 10.50@13.00 11.00@13.75 
COMMON cescecscceecscceseee 9.00@12.5 8.50@11.25 8.50@11.50 8.25@10.50 8.50@11.00 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS 750-950 aa): 


Choice ......... secesceceeeses 17.00@17.75 17.00@17.75 16.50@17.75 16.00@17.50 16.25@17.00 
Se RE ES Se 14.50@17.00 14.50@17.00 13.75@16.50 13.00@16.00 14.00@16.25 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 

RED SenehnnbUricecesanacs-> re 16.25@17.00 15.00@16.25 15.00@16.50 14.75@16.25 15.00@16.25 
RR 13.75@16.50 18.25@15.00 12.75@15.50 12.25@14.75 12.50@15.00 
Common-med. .......-.-++++++ 7.75@13.75 7.50@13.25  8.00@12.75 8.00@12.25  7.50@12.50 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP.): 

NNR cach catemeskenn seer wee+ 12.25@16.50 12.50@15.75 12.50@15.75 12.25@15.25 12.25@12.50 
pp Sss eee 11.25@16.00 11.00@15.00 11.00@13.75 10.75@14.75 10.50@14.00 
SED. osv.2s 4255s hse nes 9.00@13.75  8.75@12.50 8.75@12.00 8.75@12.00 8.50@11.75 


11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
9.00@11.00  8.75@11.00 
7.75@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.75 
5.50@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.25 


11.00@12.00 
8.75@11.00 
7.00@ 8.75 
5.50@ 7.00 


OS hea 


oy 








SE ENE. cs cereccsceccuce 9.50@10.75 8.50@10.25 8.75@10.00 29.75 8.40@ 9.50 

oa," coccvccccsce eoeees 6.75@ 9.35 6.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.50 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 

Medium-ch. ..............+-+- 9.50@12.50 9.00@12.50 8.50@12.00 8.00@12.50 8.50@11.50 

Oa-GGMMOR...0.000svcccccscces 7.00@ 9.50 6.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 - 6.50@ 8.50 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) 

CG, cccosdscrcccetes eeee- 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.50 13.00@15.50 11.00@15.00 12.00@15.50 

BIEL. bbs bocnsednvevsecacccs 3.00@15.00 12.50@15.00 11.00@13.00 8.50@11.00 10.00@12.00 

EER Sack sesccovenctes 8.50@13.00 6.00@12.50 7.00@11.00 6.00@ 8.50 7.50@10.00 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down) good-ch... 12.50@13.50 12.00@13.00 12.25@13.25 12.25@13.25 11.75@13.00 
Lambs (92 Ibs. = - -- 12.00@12.50 11.00@12.00 10: 75@12.25 it. '25@12.2 25 10.75@11.75 
Lambs (all weights) cull-common 7.75@12.00 9.00@11.00 7.25@10.75 8.00@11.25 9.50@10.75 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. down) 
medium-choice . seceeeee 7.75@11.75 7.25@11.50 7.75@10.75 8.00@11.25 7.00@10.2 
— (120 Ibs. down) *med.-ch.. 5.00@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.50 5.25@ = =: 4.75@ 6.75 . 75@ = 50 
Ewes (120-150 lbs.) medium-ch.. 4.25@ 6.65 4.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6 4.25@ 6.50 4.50@ 6 

Ewes (all weights) cull-common. 1.75@ 5.00 1.50@ 5.00 1.50@ 5 4 1.50@ 4.75 1.50@ 4. 73 





October 13, 1998 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1928. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 

Eee eee 10,000 28,000 
Kansas City ............ 3,000 5,000 “2 

SG A hae pops es Gade 3,000 3,500 
Rar 3,000 11,000 FY] 
OS Re 1,500 4,000 3.59 
EE MEET poancdcccenes 1,500 3,000 5,500 
J Serer 3,000 6,500 19,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,200 oa 
WEG WOE conc svcsocce 3,400 1,200 ™ 
Milwaukee ........ genes 700 2,000 ry 
BE Aiigias < 44's bw .se ac 1,300 800 7.4 
Taaisville ......scccssess 100 900 a 
SE? 00s <n vd 05 ono see 500 1,900 ‘ 
Indianapolis ............ 600 3,500 | 
IL 9363505 ko.aues 300 1,000 500 

DE. cc bxin o-8b's Sw ws 1,000 3,400 1) 

| Ao 100 1,400 | 
SUI: c's send Stns side's 100 1,500 1.59 
PEED. ov oncccesscdvcs 100 600 1m 
Toronto ...cceccecrecess 1,000 oes 400 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1928, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
No oi nota Sos Saawe 17,000 23,000 
Kansas City 3,000 2.009 
MODS _.cccccessccccccce 3,000 5,000 
St. Louis .. 9,500 Loy 
St. Joseph .. 2,500 6,000 
Sioux City . 2,500 109 
St. Pa 6,000 7,009 
Oklahoma City 1,200 ak 
Fort Wort 7,000 1,600 
| SCS 1,500 10 
In@iamapoelis -............ 6,000 1,000 
Pittsburgh ............. 100 = 1,500 = 1,0) 
Se ere 800 8,700 700 
on re 200 8,500 1,60 
Cleveland .............0. 200 = 2,000 1,500 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended Oct. 4, 1928, with com- 
parisons: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 


1,000-1,200 Ibs. 
pew} Pre be 
e iv. 
Oct. 4. week 1927. 
NN orcas kee tare $11.00 $11.00 $ 8.75 
eee 10. 11.00 8.25 
.. , eee 10.00 10.50 7.50 
EES hk Sas ne saw goth a-e%e 9.5 9.75 7.0 
PE Rae Ee 9.50 10.00 7.35 
ON Sr re 9.00 10.00 6.50 
| a ee 9.50 9.50 7.35 
er 9.25 9.50 sous 
VEAL CALVES. 
er eye Sap ee $16.25 $16.00 $15.50 
EL | §a sae whan een oy 16. 14.00 13.00 
See eee 13.00 13.00 11.00 
SE pin vscacesssaeen 11.00 11.00 8.50 
0 aaa 13.00 13.00 10.00 
Xo, Ea eee 10.00 10.00 7.0 
eS Pre eee 11.00 11.00 8.50 
eT ere er eee 11.00 11.00 oon 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
NE ck Sted aaa kc $12.00 $13.25 $10.90 
A eS ae 12.65 13.25 10.85 
Es 5's /c os oak os 8s 12.00 13.25 11.50 
Err eee 12.50 13.00 12.% 
rrr 12.50 13.00 12.00 
eR ieee 11.85 13.10 10.0 
a are pear ts 11.40 aNeg 11.9 
EINER. Vin s win cae dsb 11.60 owen oon 
GOOD LAMBS. 
|. eee $12.50 $12.0 
| ae ee 50 12.00 10.15 
Winnipeg 4 12.00 11.0 
Calgary .... 11.00 12.00 
Edmonton .. 11.00 1.0 
Pr. Albert 10.50 10.00 
Moose Jaw aca 11.35 
Saskatoon 11.00 oe 





CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack- 
ers for the week ended Thursday, Oct. 
11, 1928, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. 

Oct. 11. week. 1927. 
Armour & Company .... 9,980 5,562 2,778 
Anglo-American Prov. Co. 4,287 1,851 1,00 


Swit Se See 8,425 4,107 4,407 
H. Hammond Co. : 

Sareis & Ge... 

Wilson & Co. .. 

Boyd-Lunham Co. : 7 

Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 8,305 4,573 9,080 






Roberts & Oake ........ 5,242 3,914 4,765 
Miller & Hart .......... 7,008 3,707 4,410 
Independent Pkg. Co. .. 3,327 1,798 53 
Brennan Pkg. Co. ...... 7,260 7,350 5,220 
Prey. a Seer: 3,688 2,116 1,08 





MME Seas dees ntoess 77,504 45,457 47,440 





October 1 
PACK 


ses 0. 

for 1 
mw ith cor 
- tional Provisio 


nan; fae 


Armour & Co 

Cudahy Pkg. 

Fowler re. . 

forris 

: & Co. 
jlson & Co 

wal butche 


Total .... 


Armour & C 
Cudahy Pkg. 
Dold Pkg. C 
Morris & Co 


Mayerowich 

Omaha Pkg. 
J. Rife Pkg 
J. Roth & | 
§o. Omaha 

lincoln Pkg 
Morrell Pkg 
Nagle Pkg. 

Sinclair Pks 
Wilson & C 
Others 


Total ... 


Armour & ( 
Swift & Ceo 
Morris & C 
East Side I 
All others 


Total ... 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 




























































ses of livestock by packers at principal 
Sheep, ee the week ended Saturday, Oct. 6, 
centers 
with comparisons, are repor o The Na- 
r ad Provisioner > follows. = or 
ie CHICAGO. 
3,500 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ome Ea cwour & Co. ...... 7,698 3,165 6,100 28,164 
ee Ae & Co. ...-..- 5,667 2;792 5,800 18,407 
swift & 
= yorris & Co. .-...- 8,132 695 7,6 ,898 
4 Wilson & Co. ...... 4,239 1,486 6,600 15,441 
4 AM. Prov. Co. 687 ..... 900! 55.55 
7,300 g. H. Hammond Co. 2,590 ..... ae 
2 McNeill & 
1 ir. See BMG TALES Sdecte) > rece 
500 Brennan Packing Co., 7,000 hogs; Miller & 
1; Hart, 4,000 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 1,900 
hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 2,300 hogs; Ww estern 
1,500 g & Provision *Co., 7,100 hogs; Roberts 
1% & Oake, flew —_ Agar Pkg. Co., 3,000 hogs; 
400 others, 20,2! 
tals: Cattle. ” 26, 029; calves, 8,088; hogs, 
0; sheep, 70,910. 
Sheep, KANSAS CITY. 
23,000 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
2,000 ON eee 3,298 689 5,227 8,364 
5,000 juny Pkg. Co. .. 3,609 1,155 3,483 7,363 
ae ee BG ger "ta Roae Loar 
10% bi. woo. Bisaa «818 GBBT 8724 
7,000 figon & Co. ...... 3,594 730 3,315 6,194 
7] Deal butchers .... 805 45 960 58 
Fe Meta) ccccccccccs 16,579 4,291 21,415 35,670 
000 
1,00 OMAHA, 
7 Cattle and 
1,60 Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
LOW BH srmour & Co. ........... 3,190 4,773 7,905 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ........ 5,445 3,721 14,776 
Ded Pkg. Co. ......-2006 836 GORE wsnnee 
CES. MEME 00, 2.003000 000 2,686 751 3,316 
2 Sar 3,751 2,891 11,015 
stock Eagle Pkg. - Soeeeue se oe 7 sateen * Seeaen 
ET Oy sawdtewese © — MP ohesne ” aaesas 
r the Hoffman Bros. .... ..... 38 ROO mae ty: 
vic 2 ee BS dcauin Cp dea anc 
com- oe tae. 0 ite oe ea ea ane aed eae 
Bee Pee. CO. .ccevccs BAe +s s4-deer. “ewans 
Beh oe Bons .... sss PS ee ree 
o "a. + Co. A Saceme. "losvaas 
ES OONs eae es t's BEE ARE 
Same Morrell Pkg. Co. ........ MM etwas © hn es 
week, Nagle Pkg. Co. .......... GD sakcce aveves 
1927, Sinclair Pkg. Co. ....... MO Neate! *ocatee 
$ 8.% Wilson & Co. ........... 9B: ccs cnin!saeee 
8.25 OR ics 45s ssieiecsalsteie tan aen OSte. vierdc 
2 MMs backs < ode teate's 16,954 25,563 37,012 
He ST. LOUIS. 
1.33 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
eons Armour & Co. ...... 3,324 1,335 2,869 1,184 
Swift & Co. ....... 5,251 3,654 3,574 2,152 
Morris & Co. ...... 3,107 1,002 271 712 
$15.50 East Side P. Co..... OB keke er 
aa MEE wisn ccccns ,182 1,384 16,515 3,330 
iba MRE co ce,a st58% 18,547 7,325 26,400 7,378 
7.00 ST. JOSEPH. 
8.50 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Y Swift & Co. ...... 2,910 590 12,407 18,116 
Armour & Co. 2,514 336 7,164 5,584 
$10.99 Mortis & Co. 2... 1,820 319 5,000 3,239 
Tom (ters... sve ceeee 6,947 524 5,886 8,739 
rr + ae 14,191 1,769 30,457 35,678 
12.00 SIOUX CITY. 
be Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Bee’ Seay Hig Co. .. 2,476 4 4,006 rot 
jour “eer 2,401 2 8,590 2,636 
ee Se 1,765 225 2,065 2,755 
$12.50 Smith | aera a i peeate apy ae 
10.15 ol butchers ..... 124 Re Sevens oeee 
dame «(Others ............. -_ 1,189 251 8,349 241 
12.0 _— 
11.0 aa eae ae » 7,965 965 983 18,046 7,962 
bey OKLAHOMA CITY. 
a Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 2,047 894 3,239 90 
— ae 2, =. 897 v4 191 
ack- aise sa cics 4,757 1,791 6,982 281 
Oct. INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Outside Buying anaes 1,845 1,916 19,983 5,103 
Cor. St 2 029 1,189 6,498 828 
ae Tans Abt. 0.” “GE ees 801 841 
= — =mour & Co. ...... 587 16 1,343 213 
2,778 Bell” Phe. Se: sainiee id 169 ape 165 eos 
1a Brown bag Piewacs 147 1 81 10 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... ..... 0 sess 1,042 eee 
3, Schussler Pkg. Co eee aS 
3, Riverview wae, 00... 8B oot, TE BRAS 
3,997 er Packing Co. 102 9 249 5 
3,100 a@ Prov. Co. 95 2 413 50 
9,080 Art Wabnitz...... |. 38 yt ee 9 
4,765 Hartman & Co. 13 © Vira 4 
4410 Yiotler Abt. Co. Sie Sabet hs 
5,220 
i ae $1,024 












































CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
C. A. Freund ....... 136 45 99 
AS ee ee Re ewan 
[ae re 139 Se Swaes 
Gus. Juengling .. 118 . Saree 
BE. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,105 3867 «5,117 
Kroger Gr. & B. Co. 199 98 814 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. .. Mes SS eigimte 287 
H. H. Meyer P. Co. eee 2,205 
W. G. Rehn & Son.. 97 a 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. | TT 1,246 
J. Schlachter & Son 153 , rN 
ee, hroth Co. a asives 2,291 
Vogel & Son ....... 6 413 
¥. Stegner...... 244 ere 
Total .vcere coccee 2202 1,049 14,472 
MILWAUKEBR. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,818 4,021 8,689 
Swift £ es, SND Ntates canoe bh ataee 
U. D. Co, N. ¥ WE even es ehhh 
The 3s. ar 028° e6nse-. hacen 303 
Be OE OR 00s” 63.) BO ee cce 102 
Armour & Co. ...... we Se 
Cudahy Bros. Co. .. Me ‘seater Sedo 
Butchers .cccccccecs 417 273 191 
RGD encod Keinccee 503 7 17 
TO a ci cd seccves 3,830 6,359 9,302 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 839 368 6,417 
Dold Pkg. Co. .... 594 39 84,765 
Wichita D. Beef.... Be “odds” “teens 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... MP‘ caeae (eae 
Keef-LeStourgeon eS  veene:) .9aeen 
OR ve dicciess +. 1,680 407 11,182 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Bwikt B Oe. ccccse 873 155 = =1,147 
Armour & Co. ...... 519 190 1,083 
Blayney-Murphy .... 463 109 976 
Miscl. Packers 979 142 934 
OUR vestdedcnccs 2,834 596 §=4,140 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour & Co. ...... 3,544 3,127 9,915 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. i ee eee 
Hertz Bros. ....... 189 51 
Swikt B Oo. oocccee 5,894 4,797 15,591 
United Pkg. naa owe ee amet 
QEREER ceccccccccsee 8,485 
RAE eS, oh 12,288 9,364 34,055 
RECAPITULATION. 
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26,014 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ended October 6, 1928, with com- 









parisons. 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
Oct. 6. 
CN. oc vinlsitiee:s a's. tec 26,029 
SS: Ser 16,579 
COIN Sin 5. alo Ook 5 '6-<'8.5:0 16,954 
St. Louis 18,547 
TE, POR cccidecvcvescey causes 
Sioux City 7,965 
Oklahoma City 4,757 
Indianapolis 5,421 
Cincinnati 2,272 
Milwaukee . 3,830 
Se Sean 1,630 
eR a er 2,834 
a sa oes Sea e law e 12,288 
| ET en er 119,106 
HOGS. 
MENS SST) als cennssslalae 80,400 
pO Eee 21,415 
SOD: “5c wh bee b ans cee ae 25,563 
RMR 66 '06 a iei0ie unis’ 26,400 
ED nn oe6ew te cages chee 
NEE EE. coon a esis Co 50 18,046 
Oklahoma City ......... 6,982 
IED Seine csdeaes 31,024 
MIE nile oS sieeicaraiees 14,472 
CE ore en 9,302 
pS Sere Sa 11,182 
FSR rere re 14 
Ge Bw reba wadten dS ee 34,055 
OUD kabn is dadieeaste<: eee 
SHEEP. 
NID, 5.5 055.60. r dn DO eee 70,910 
Weems: CHF von whee 35,670 
Omaha ..... Da Xo Sierra eee 37,012 
gE Eee ca ,378 
MU EIEDD vnc cs's ce pieusviekeaaes 
NG ods 602s nainva 7,962 
Oxignomea City ..os.ses.. 281 
TRAC os cicnens<. 7,661 
CEE Zeck te ctspess 1,305 
ee ee 1,864 
WR. Shadavelewetcaee 832 
PRE Slope wk cape ee os 30,846 






Prev. 
week. 


25,802 
20,827 
18,014 


34, 902 
410,459 


74,039 


17, 207 - 


Cor. 
week, 
1927. 
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STOCK 


Statistics ¢ livestock at the Chicago Union 














Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS, 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Oct. . -26,952 3,576 27,891 43,361 
Tues., Oct. 2 6, 2,812 16,541 24,086 
Wed., Oct. 3 11,253 2,598 12,345 281 
Thurs., Oct. 4 8,410 3,241 9,024 16,285 
Wei, DOR Biscs's 2,311 1,070 15,614 12,156 
Sati, Oet.- 8..4.< 1, 200 3,000 6,000 
Totals this week.56,832 13,497 94,415 131,119 
Previous week ..56,618 11,764 114,879 ,693 
YOR: OBO a sccacd 60,268 13,955 95,668 97,872 
Two years ago..87,973 14,845 98,509 116,596 


Year’s receipts to Oct. 6, 
totals. 











with comparative 








=e ——— Year——— 

1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 
Cates. cides 56,832 57,790 1,850,830 2,177,136 
Cea ootas 13,497 13,292 607,261 550,313 
pS 94,415 86,154 6,357,763 5,685,355 
Sheep ...... 131,119 82,349 2,938,486 2,881,651 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
. 3,357 65 6,260 4,370 
5,597 271 2,739 12,694 
4,125 76 935 11,410 
4,316 162 4,328 11,537 
2,522 55 4,462 14,099 
5 50 500 5,000 
Totals this week.20,417 679 19,224 59,110 
Previous week ..17,973 451 17,928 55,642 
ZORP OBO csccece 16,131 738 22,749 34,207 
Two years ago ..31,271 1,450 23,149 69,069 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE 





OF LIVESTOCK. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Oct. 6. oe 10 $10.55 $ 7 75 $12.85 
Previous week ...... 5.60 10.90 5.75 13.45 
BO WV is ugedvavies 13.15 10.90 5.75 13.70 
SO ee 10.75 12.85 6.25 13.70 
WEE As Fe nicnsedavalies 11.55 11.85 7.15 15.45 
WO ec acaeceeisokes 10.20 10.95 6.50 13.55 
WE isi eee denna ger 10.35 7.60 6.20 13.45 
Av. .1923-1927 ....$11.20 $10.85 $ 6.35 $13.95 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Oct. 6...... 36,000 75,000 72,000 
Previous week ..........:. f 96,951 72,051 
a ee eres 44,137 72,917 63,665 
Mecca tact Ontiuceeantde 56,702 75,369 47,527 
Die as chic Ho's \wasing uncer 51,783 100,076 74,550 
PE 6 hobo Ses Walddccpceacay 44,315 76,454 58,168 


*Saturday, Oct. 6, estimated. 


HOG RECHIPTS, WHIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weight and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


Average 
No. Wet. ——Prices—— 





received. 

*Week ended Oct. 6.. 94,400 
Previous week ...... 114,879 
SEE . 95,668 
1926 . 98,509 
1925 . 127, 
1924 . . 107,522 
PEs bat ospecsesceed 172,786 

Avg. 1923-1927 ..... 140,400 





lbs. Top. Avg. 
237 $11.80 $10.55 
240 12.60 10.90 
249 12.00 10.90 
248 14.15 12.85 
247 «12.80 11.85 
237 «11.85 10.95 
242 8.30 7.60 
245 $11.80 $10.85 


*Receipts and average weights for week ended 


Oct. 6, 1928. 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 
Chicago veetene. hog slaughterings for the week 


ended Oct. 6. 
Armour & Co. 


Boyd-Lunham 
Western Packing Co. 
Roberts & Oake ............ 
Miller Ge: Hare ...ccecccsccccs 
Independent Packing Co. Sate 
Brennan Packing Co. ........ 
AMOr PROMIME OO. wc ccccccscccs 
GIGMIUN vas din Was tS ObSs i656 epee 


Total 


ERE WN ag b psi Caley G sais 8 ad ae 
1926 





272,337 


201,942 


(Chicago livestock prices 








on page 48.) 
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“Stevenson’s Door that 
Cannot Stand Open” 


. — opening always 
closed unless filled 
with passing goods 
or man. 

Cuts down so 
greatly the area of 
the opening and its 
duration that it is 
impossible for flow 
to get under way. 
No dry, cold air 
running out at bot- 
tom, no warm 
moisture-laden air 
running in at top 
to ruin goods, ice- 


: pen coat pipes and in- 
When it’s o crease refrigera- 


it’s closed like this tion losses. 


Thousands of users in all lines have found it saved its cost 
in a single August; made money for them all the rest of 
the year. 





Shall we send full details? 


Stevenson Cold Storage DoorCo. 


Makers of Cold Storage Doors since 1888 
CHESTER PENNSYLVANIA 








—= 


ita” Refrigerating 
and Ice Making © 
Plants 


forthe  . 
Meat Products Industry 


Horizontal 
Compressors 
8 Tons 
Capacity 
and up 
Vertical 
Compressors 
1 to 60 Tons 





Complete Data Promptly Furnished 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 
806-826 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


EST. 1867 














a" “me 









SPECIFY 
MATHIESON 
AMMONIA | 


HE complete manufacturing and 

shipping facilities of the Mathie- 
son plant at Niagara Falls, New York, 
assure every purchaser of Mathieson 
Ammonia utmost value in product 
as well as utmost efficiency in service. Warehouse stocks at all 
distributing centers. Just specify EAGLE-THISTLE Ammonia. 


he MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y.—Saltville, Va. & 
Warebouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers y 
co 





CAUSTIC SODA 
uiQuid CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYOROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 








XN. 




















int & Bcc! 


LUSE-STEVENSON CO. 


307 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


























AMERICAN 
INSTRUMENTS 


|for the promotion of efficiency 
in the packing, sausage making 
and allied industries. They cut 
out guesswork and do away 
with shrinkage, underdone or 
overdone and off color products. 


Write for Catalog 
N-49 



















CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK C0. INC 
AMERICAN SCHAEFFER « BUDENBERG DIVISION 


338 Berry Street Brooklyn.N-.Y. 


for the 
PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 














October 


in Demi 
age Util 
of 100,0 

The | 
Detroit, 
with a | 
125,000 : 

A one 
is being 
by the ¢ 

The U 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


ICE NOTES. 


A warehouse four stories high is 
being planned by the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. A 
separate unit will contain cold storage. 

The Carthage Ice & Cold Storage 
Co, Carthage, Mo., plans to increase 
the capacity of its plant. 

The Desel-Boettcher Co., Victoria, 
Tex., is building a cold storage plant. 
It will be 47 by 148 ft. in size and will 
cost $20,000. 

The power department in the plant 
of the Memphis Cold Storage Ware- 
house Co.. Memphis, Tenn., is being 
remodeled. 

- The Artesian Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Topeka, Kan., has been chartered with 
a capital stock of $8,000. 

A long term lease has been taken by 
the Manhattan Refrigerating Co., New 
York City,'on property adjoining its 
plant. It is the plan to improve the 
property. i 

A cold storage plant will be erected 
in Deming, N. M., by the Deming Stor- 
age Utility Co. It will have a capacity 
of 100,000 cubic feet. 

The Interstate Refrigerating Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 and 
125,000 shares of no par value. 

A one-story cold storage warehouse 
is being planned for Clarksdale, Miss., 
by the Central Ice & Fuel Co. 

The United Cold Storage Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., will construct a cold storage 
plant to cost approximately $1,250,000. 

The city of St. Petersburg, Fla., has 
awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a cold storage warehouse to cost 
about $250,000. 

Plans are being made by the Atlantic 
Ice and Coal Co., Marion, Ga., for a 
one-story cold storage warehouse to 
cost about $25,000. 

A cold storage plant will be erected 
in Montezuma, Ga., by the South 
Georgia Power Co. 

An addition is being built to the plant 
of the Brockport Cold Storage Co., 
Brockport, N. Y. 

The capital stock of the Hudson 
Valley Cold Storage Co., Germantown, 
N. Y., has been increased from $75,000 
to $125,000. 

The Southern Produce Co., Flatonia, 
Tex., has awarded the contract for the 
construction of a cold storage plant. 

John Erck is planning the erection 
of a cold storage plant in Driscoll, Tex. 

A cold storage warehouse to cost 
$200,000 is to be built by the city on the 
waterfront at Tacoma, Wash. 

The Bourland Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark., has acquired the 
plant of the United Public Service Co. 

The Peoples Ice & Storage Co., 

oanoke, Va., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $125,000. The 
Mcorporators are T. B. Witt, E. M. 
Speck and Charles M. Brown. 

ee 
FINISHING STORAGE WALLS. 


A new method of finishing the in- 
terior walls of cold storage rooms that 
Seems to offer advantages over the 
standard practice previously used is 


being tried out in several plants erected 
recently. 


The new design provides for applying 
the corkboard insulation to the walis in 
the ordinary approved manner. One 
and one-half inch standard channels on 
3-ft. centers are used as furring strips. 
These are bolted to the walls with 5-16- 
in. bolts. 

Standard ribbed lath is then applied 
to the furring strips with wire, one 
flange of the channels being perforated 
for this purpose. The lath is placed 
so that the ribs run vertically. Port- 
land cement plaster is then applied in 


.the usual manner and tooled to a sand 


finish. 

With this design it is expected that 
what moisture comes through the brick- 
work and insulation will drop through 
the dead air space thus created instead 
of forcing the plaster from the cork- 
board as quite often happens. The dead 
air space will also have insulating value 
it is believed. 

fe 


CHAIN STORE PROBLEM. 


(Continued from page 30.) 


Some weeks ago one chain adver- 
tised fresh pork chops at 10c per lb. 
Our price to dealers that day for pork 
loins, 8/10 average, was 17c. We 
learned that'a packer had sold loins to 
this chain for 11%c per Ib.—the chain 
pricing at 1%4c less than cost merely 
as a drawing card. 

You can imagine what reaction we 
got from the butchers who were paying 
a fair price and asking only a fair 
profit! 

Where the Packer is Weak. 


For some years these chain stores 
have made packinghouse products 
prominent in their ads, with prices cut 
ridiculously low. Yet we hasten to 
them, offer them our goods at prices 
which allow too small a margin, and 
probably take the orders on their offer 
which show us an actual loss on the 
business. 

Why should we sell the chain stores 
at so much lower a price than we 
sell the individual retailer? Why 
should we create a Frankenstein mon- 
ster perhaps to destroy us? 

Who is it that forces us to take 
these low prices for our goods? No 
one. It is just our greed for volume. 

VOLUME, that word that has been 
the ruin of many and many a once- 
good concern. 

VOLUME, encouraged by these well- 
worn phrases: 

“We must run our plant to full ca- 
pacity.” 

“This will cut down our selling ex- 
pense.” 

“It will help us on our overhead.” 

VOLUME without profit is the quick- 
sand into which we will sink, just as 
sure as that OVERHEAD is a dragon 
that will devour us, if our sales.do not 
include cost of product, cost of manu- 
facture, cost of distribution, and a fair 
return on our investment. 

There is Only One Way Out. 

This year Vice-President Woods of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers is devoting some time to determin- 
ing “what is the matter with the pack- 
ing business?” 


No matter what the findings are, no 
matter how couched in_ scientific 
phraseology the report may be, each 
one of us knows that there is nothing 
the matter with the packing business. 

The trouble is with ourselves, with 
the management which thinks that the 
packing business, or any other business, 
can be run successfully when we sell 
our goods without a profit. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—In the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER the 
as 


by W. W. Woods, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


Mr, Woods’ study has been carried on 
since the above article was written, and 
his findings are very interesting and very 
much to the point.] 











Small Space Re- 
quired for This 


Refrigerating Unit 


What better use 
could be made of a 
space 3’-8” long by 
18” wide than to in- 
stall an automatic 
Frick Refrigerating 








Unit? 
Distributors 
everywhere. Bul- 


letins free on re- 
quest. Write now to 
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F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 














October 13, 193 












Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
Central Suture Provisions - Grain «© Cotton, 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & Co. | 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 








CHICAGO 














Packing House Products 
Oldest eo? in Our Line 


Tallow, tx agg *.. 
ae 
Tankage, = Cracklings, Hos 
Boneless Lard—Cured Pork 
Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Eight Phones Postal Telegraph Bidg. 
All Working CHICAGO 








es 


WS Jake & Company, Jus 


Brokers, Importers and Sepestens for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Producis 


SEATTLE, WASH, All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 


























JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 


Export 


‘ Cable Address: “‘Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 








= 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Man 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 




















1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 4 
ae 

H, P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


H. L. WOODRUFF, INC. 


Live Wire Brokerage Firm 


448 W. 14th St. New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 7996-7997 








HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 




















C. W. RILEY, Jr. 


BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 








L. V. ESTES INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers 


Specializing in WASTE ELIMINATION and LABOR COST 
REDUCTION without Red Tape 






































Offerings Solicited 4753 Broadway Chicago 
——— 
woteetice ss BGS AMIES COMIPANT taser 
CHICAGO, ILL. he ) eos 2 \ = BOSTON 
All Codes PR OVISION B OKERS Cress Code 
Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 


We specialize in taking 
care oi the require- 
ments of buyers located 
all over the United 
States and Canada. Of- 
ferings telegraphed 


promptly on receipt of > oon ‘South 
inquiries. coe a he ical market reports. 


b 





We trade in Raneatie. Canadian, European, 
Australian, 


On request, our com- 
plete provision, fresh 
meat, packinghouse 


grease 

quotation sheets will 
be mailed to any mem- 
ber of the trade free of 
charge; also our period- 





all 
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Chicago Section 


C. L. Spilker, of the Stadler Products 
Co. Cleveland, O., was a business vis- 
itor in the city this week. 

Pp. E. Comegys, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Grays Ferry Plant of Wil- 
son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was a 
visitor in the city this week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 23,265 cattle, 6,837 calves, 
69,776 hogs and 41,138 sheep. 


John W. Hall of the firm of that 
name, well-known and popular by- 
products broker, is spending a vaca- 
tio at Hot Springs, Ark. He expects 
to be out of the city for two weeks 
or longer. 


Harry W. Strauss, of the Independ- 
ent Casing & Supply Co.,_ sailed 
Wednesday of this week on the Beren- 
garia for Europe. It is his intention 
to visit all of the European offices of 
the company. : 


Jay E. Decker, president of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Inc., Mason City, 
la., stopped off in Chicago Wednesday 
of this week on his return from the 
east where he attended the world 
series. 


G. C. Lindsay, the dynamic general 
manager of the Lindsay Pork Products 
Co. Birmingham, Ala., worked so hard 
getting his new modern plant com- 
pleted that he was compelled to go to 
Asheville, N. C., for a rest. He will 
spend several months in the land of 
the blue sky. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 6, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

ek Cor. week, 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1927. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .22,629,000 22,817,000 22,071,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. .34,412,000 31,973,000 38,232,000 
ee Mess... 10,837,000 12,328,000 13,487,000 


William H. Gausselin of the Mutual 
Sausage Co., has announced his inten- 
tion of making the journey from Chi- 
cago to Atlantic City to attend the an- 
nual convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers by airplane. 
He will leave Chicago Saturday or 
Sunday of next week. 


te 
PACKINGHOUSE EXPERTS MERGE. 

With the combining of the business 
activities of S. C. Bloom and Charles 
F. Kamrath there has been brought 
together to conduct a consulting and 
architectural engineering business two 
of the best and most favorably known 
exponents of modern meat packing 
Plant practices in engineering and ar- 
chitecture. 

The new concern will be known as 
Bloom & Kamrath. It will maintain 
offices in the Monadnock Block, 330 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
members have had many years of prac- 
tical packinghouse operating, engineer- 
mg and architectural experience and 
the firm is equipped to render a service 





Its © 


to the industry that is unique, and 
complete in itself. 

S. C. Bloom, who has been recog- 
nized for many years as an authority 
on refrigeration and air conditioning, 
particularly-as they are applied in the 


Ss. C. BLOOM. 


meat packing plant, is best known per- 
haps for his work in recent years in 
the development of his brine spray re- 
frigerating system. 

Mr. Bloom was born and raised in 
Vincennes, Ind., and graduated from 
Purdue University with the bachelor’s 


CHARLES F. KAMRATH. 


degree in mechanical engineering. 
For many years he was identified with 
the Atmospheric Conditioning Corpor- 





ation as vice president and western 
manager, with offices in Chicago. 

Prior to and during the time he was 
with this firm Mr. Bloom introduced 
and developed in the meat packing in- 
dustry the brine spray refrigeration 
and packinghouse air conditioning sys- 
tem for which he is nationally known. 
In this he was especially successful, 
due to his recognition of the fertile 
field for applying the principles of air 
conditioning to the many refrigerating 
and humidity control problems in the 
meat packing and cold storage busi- 
ness. 

This field had been neglected, or at 
least had not been developed. The 
need for air conditioning in one phase 
of packinghouse operation alone was 
evident from the fact that packers and 
sausagemakers — especially in humid 
climates—could make dry or summer 
sausage successfully only in the winter 
time. This handicap was overcome, as 
were many in the packinghouse, by the 
successful development of air condi- 
tioning methods, in which Mr. Bloom 
took the lead. 

In November, 1925, he organized his 
business under the name of S. C. Bloom 
& Co., to engage in the sale and manu- 
facture of refrigerating equipment and 
specialties and to do a consulting and 
engineering business. 

Charles F. Kamrath has been active- 
ly identified with the meat packing in- 
dustry all of his life. He was born 
in Dayton, Ohio, where his father was 
in the meat packing business and un- 
der whom he later worked for a time. 

From 1898 to 1907 he was with 
Swift & Company at Kansas City and 
Chicago. He left to enter the employ 
of Schmauss & Co., Rockford, IIl., to 
supervise construction and installation 
of equipment in their new plant and 
to superintend operations. 

His experience from this time on was 
mainly designing and supervising the 
erection of meat packing plants, in 
which he became a nationally-known 
specialist. Among these were the E. 
H. Stanton Co. and the Carstens Pack- 
ing Co. plants at Spokane, Wash., the 
Great Falls Meat Co. plant, Great 
Falls, Mont. and the Nuckolls Packing 
Co. plant at Pueblo, Colo. These are 
known as model plants. He was also 
a partner in the firm which designed 
the plants of the Twin City Packing 
Co., Menominee, Mich., and the Dold 
Packing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Kamrath, although experienced 
in the large plant operation, has made 
a special study of small packing plant 
design, operation and _ construction 
which to a greater extent required the 
knowledge and experience of a prac- 
tical man in the logical and relative 
location and arrangement of depart- 
ments. In the design of these smaller 
establishments he has been very suc- 
cessful, being noted for the economy 
with which they have been constructed 
and the efficiency in their operation. 

Bloom & Kamrath will offer a com- 
plete engineering and architectural 
service to the meat packing industry, 
including designs, plans and specifica- 
tions and supervision of the erection 
of packing and cold storage plants. 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based en Actual Carlot Trading, 
Oct. 11, 1928. 


Regular Hams. 


*Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. S. Bellies. 


Thursday, 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1928. 

Open. Tlich. low. 
LARD— 
Oct. epee 
ee 5 12.30 
Dec. -12.37% 12.40 
CLEAR eer 
Oct. ...14.2 7 4.2 
er. ~.. a6) 00 BF _ 00 
Dec. .. 18.95 -80° 3.75 
SHORT RIIRS— 


12.37% 12.40ax 


14.75b 
14.321%4-35b 
13.80b 


13.10n 
12.85n 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1928. 


High. Tow. Close. 


..12.20 12. 10- 12% 
. 12.22% 
‘ 12.35 


we bot 
“109 
se 


ee 


ae 
-& 


15.30-3214 
14.25ax 
13.80ax 


ene Siti 13.10n 
12.70 12.70 12.70 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1928. 
Open. Hich. Taw. 


. .12.00 12.00 
..12.00 12.05 
..12.15-22% 12.22% 


- -12.47%-50 12.50 


Close. 


11.95 
11.95 
12.02% 


11.95ax 
11.95ax 
12.02%b 
12.35b 
12.50ax 
12.75ax 


13.10n 
12.70ax 


1928. 
Close. 


11.95b 


. 12.70 12.70 12.70 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 
Open. High. 
LARD— 

Oct. ...11.87% 11.95 

Nov. .. 11.87% 11.97% 

Dec. ...11.95-97%% 12.05 

Jan, ...12.25 

Mar. .. 

May .. 12.5% 

CT EAR REIT IES— 

Oct. ...15.15 

Nov. 

Dec. 


— RT RIBS— 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 
Open. High. Leow. 


LARD— 

Oct. ...11.87% 12.05 11.87% 

Nov. ...11.90 12.05 11.90 
11.97% 


Dec. ...11.9744-12.00 12.15 

Jan. ...12.30 oe 12.27% 
Mar. ng ; coee 
May 


a BELLIES— 


14.00 
13.50 


1928. 
Close. 
12.05ax 
12.05ax 


12.12%ax 
12.42%yax 
12. 


-50b 
12.57%b 


15.00ax 
14.00ax 


Dee. 13.50 


13.10n 
12.70n 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1928. 
HOLIDAY. No Market. 


fe 
SAUSAGE SUCCESS IN QUALITY. 


“It’s pure, that’s sure!” This is the 
motto adopted by Louis Herziger, John 
J. Donovan and William Doege when 
in, 1923 they organized the Herziger 
Sausage Company, Sheboygan, Wis. In 
1927 this company made and sold al- 
most one million pounds of sausage, 
besides processing about 110,000 pounds 
of smoked meats. Fourteen men are 
required in the factory and five sales- 
men cover the territory as far north 
as Green Bay and the Door county 
peninsula, south as far as Racine, and 
west as far as Madison. 


Steaks, 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.00 

e f erh. 

12.97% Steaks, essen’ 18 


Corned ‘plates as 4 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 


October 13, 199% 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week 
ended Oct. 10. Cor. wk, 
No. No. No. No. 
Ras ee 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 16 
Rib roast, lt. end 45 


Chuck Roast ......38 21 
round ..... 





17 
18 


BS SRIBSSEB ee 
Sse peace  F 5 


eenend 


Shoulders 
Chops, rib and loin. a 


Loins, 8@10 av. 
Iains, 10@12 ay. 
Loins, 12@14 av. 
Loins, 14 and over . 


Shoulders 


Butts 
— 
Hocks 


Cutlets 
Rib and loin “chops. woccce 
Butchers’ Offal. 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite’ of Soda, 1. c. 1. Coenen. . - 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, “fo.b. x. YS 
Dble. refd. gran............. osce 5% 
Small crystals <7 


tpetre, 25 sbbl. a, ae 


crystals 
gran. 
Boric acid, carloads, 8% 
tals ‘to powdered, in ‘pbls., “in 
5-ton lots or more 9 
In bbls. in less Gen S-ton ‘Tots. . 8% 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, 


f.0.b. Chi- 
cago, é 
Medium, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 

bulk 


Rock, carlots, "per ton, f.0.b. “Chicago... 
Sugar— 

ay 74 ne 96 basis, f.o.b. aie = 

m.. SEES 90 basis osse 

Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined su- 


su 


g sugar, 250 1b. ba, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... 


pe A 
WILLIAM H. SELTZER DIES. 
William H. Seltzer, president of the 
Seltzer Packing Co., Pottsville, Pa., a 
active in the affairs of his city, 
during the third week of September 
and was buried on September 24. Prom- 
inent business men of the city acted # 
honorary pall bearers. The active beat 
ers were employees of the company. 


snk 





October 1 


C 


WHOL! 


prime native 
Good native § 
Medium steer 


Steer Chuck: 
Steer Chuck: 
Cow Rounds 
Cow Chucks 
Steer Plates 
Medium Plat 
—. N 


Hearts ... 
Tongues, 4 
Sweetbread: 


Kidneys, p 


Choice care 
Good care 
Good saddl 
Good back: 
Medium bs 


Brains, ea 
Sweetbreac 
Calf Live 


a 


WK. oe, 
any 
22 
2 F 
20 : 
32 : 
iw 
5 i 
18% 
22 
12 
ze 


eecens ‘ 


eegense e2egaesege 


mt eezece 


a" § 


BER ZB 23 


ee 2282 x2 sez 


“Bee rE! 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 

Oct. 10, 1928. 
Prime native steers 
quod native steers 
Medium steers 
gall OM saree Vi a Ia 
se quarters, choice. 24 
fore quarters, choice... .22 a2: 
Beef Cuts. 
a@t 
@4s 
f a6 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2. 
Steer Loin Bnds (hips). 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2.. 
Cow Loins 
Cow Short Loins 
Cow Loin Ends (hips) 
Steer Ribs, No. 
Steer Ribs, No. 
Cow Ribs, No. 


Cow No. 3 
Steer Rounds, No. 1 
Steer Rounds, No. 2 
Steer Chucks, No. 1 
Steer Chucks, No. 2 
Cow Rounds 

Cow Chucks 

Steer Plates 

Medium Plates 
Briskets, No. 

Steer Navel Ends 
Cow Navel Ends 
Fore —, 


Beef Tenderloins, No. 

Beef Tenderloins, No. 
Butts ... 

Flank Steaks ... 

Shoulder Olods ... 

Hanging Tenderloins ... 


@30 
@21 
@15 


Veal Products. 


Heavy Sad 
lek Saddles. 3s 


Fores . 
Light Fores .. 
Mutton Legs . 
Mutton Loins .. 
Matton Stew 


 ‘Feesh Pork, ‘Zee. 
read eins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 


Q®HHAANSHOHSHN 
Qa 


= _ 
SOAR AUGOD 


oa 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.. 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style sausage, smoked........ 
Frankfurts in sheep casings 
Frankfurts in hog casings 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice......... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice 
Liver sausage in hog WHERE. so. scicess 
Smoked liver =. in hog bungs 
Liver sausage in beef rounds. 
Head Cheese ..... 
New England luncheon ‘specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty 


OOOO eee e ee eee eaeeeneeseeeneseeee 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs. 
Thuringer Cervelat 


2 eee 


0 Salami, choice, in hog bungs. 
B. C. Salami, new condition 

choice, in hog middies 
Genoa style Salami 


‘epperon: a 
cao ew ‘condition. ceseececcsees 
Italian ag ood 
Virginia hams 


seeeres 


Samir snsasowvensnevne secs 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small i FS eae 
Large tins, 1 to crate..... ecceccece 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep ‘casings 
SOEN Ci; B 0 RR oo oi cic ccccvcccscece 
pulatee tins, . oa: ss i gas 
style sausage n por ‘casinge— 
Small tins, 2 to crate... 
exuaree tins, 1 to hg ogee ngete 
mo! sa’ e r! casinge— 
Small tine, 2't0‘ crate. 
Large tins, 1 to crate 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. | 
Regular pork trimmings..... Sica dete se 
Special lean pork trimmings 

Extra lean pork trimmings 

Neck bone trimmings 

Pork cheek meat 

Pork hearts 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 

Shank meat 


88HOHH44) 
SESSESES 


ii ep So ws 
$3 88 Ss 


ss 


Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up 

Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up 

Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 lbs 

Beef tripe 

Cured pork tongue (can. trim.)...... 15 


SAUSAGE CASIN 6. 
(F..0. B. CHICA 
Beef Casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack 
Domestic round, 140° pack.. 
Wide export rounds ..... 
Medium export rounds . 
= export rounds . 
0. 
‘No. 2 
No. 
No. 2 bi ; 
gaseler middles ... ° os 
Selected wide mlddies..200. 0200.0, 
bladders 


6/ 8 
Hog Casings: 100 yas 
_Narrows, a, 100 yds. a 2. 


Mediums, per 100 


ss 40@1.50 
Wides, 
rt 


Der 100° YOR. y.<s..s0secss ‘90 
bi g "36 


Peewee eeseseesseeees 


-06@ .08 
Quotations for ‘Yarge jots. “Smaller quantities at 
usual advance 


VINEGAR , PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, bbl.. 

Honeycomb og - Deptt bbl. 

Pocket honeycomb tripe, 

Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl.. 

Pork tongues, .200-Ib. Wiss sax ania « 

Lamb tongues, ad — aa bbl 

Lamb tongues, shi ‘ 
BARRELED PORK AND BEE 

Mess .pork regular 

Family back pork, 20 to 34 pieces 

Family baek pork, 35 to 38 pieces 

Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 

Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 

Brisket pork 

Bean 


By 


Sssssssss PaSSEEr 


eupuyyeee ago 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.55 
k barrels, black iron 1.80 


hoops. 
Ash pork barrels, galy. _ hoops. 1.75 
White oak ham tierces............ 
Red lard 


CROTOER. ccc ccescecee SM 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.42% 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade ones color ge _—~ 
margarine in Ib. cpenenredt nae 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago 
White animal fat scl EES TE 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. eB 
Nut, 1 Ib. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago. . 
(80 and Lg Ib. solid packed “tubs, 
per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tube, f.o.b. Chicago.... 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 

Extra short ribs 

Short clear middles, 60-1b.. avg 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 

Clear bellies, 

Rib bellies, 

Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs 

Fat backs, 10@12 lbs 

Fat backs, 

ae pga plates 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs... 
Picnics, 4@8 1b 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs 
No. 1 Beef Ham Sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs 
Outsides, 5@9 %bs........ eee ence ace 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked..........+.+++ 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil.......... ° 
Headlight burn 
Prime W. S. 1 oil.. 
Extra W. 8S. 1 

lard 


T. 
Pure neatsfoot oil.... 
Special neatsfoot oil. 
Extra neatsfoot oil.. 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil . 


Prime steam, loose 

Prime steam, cash in tierces 
Kettle rendered, tierces 
Refined lard, boxes, N. 

Leaf, raw 

Neutral 

Compound 


* OLEO OIL AND —— 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces. 
Oleo stocks 


Prime oleo cleo oll. edible.. 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Prime packers tallow 

No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.........-+..+.- 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a...........- ese 
Choice white 


Yellow grease, 10@15' f 
Brown grease, 40% f. 
vacerauii OILS. 


Crade cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, nom., prompt 
orized, in b 


IDHDOOIBOO 
FAX RAKHI 


Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mi 


Soya bean, 
Cocoanut oil seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom..10 @10% 


SPICES. 


Ground. 
Allspice 
Cinnam 


Cloves ~. 


18 
10% 


1.10 
Nutmeg .. 
Pepper, black 
Pepper,’ 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
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Retail Section 


Boning and Rolling Lamb 


Teaching the Trade How to 
Increase Lamb Sales 


Reports on the success of the lamb 
consumption campaign from week to 
week have been highly gratifying. 
Even a greater interest in lamb has 
been stimulated through a new feature 
just introduced into the program. 

This feature is in the form of con- 
tests for retailers on boning and rolling 
the breast of lamb, using the new 
methods advocated in this campaign. 

The first contest of this nature was 
held in connection with the campaign 
at Milwaukee, Wis., on September 10. 
Its success more than justified a con- 
tinuance of the plan, and as a result 
keen competition has been developed in 
each of the cities visited since. The 
time of one minute and two seconds 
set by the winner in Milwaukee has not 
yet been equalled, however. 

Real Campaign Activity. 

An observer during the final day of 
the Milwaukee campaign was greatly 
impressed by the activity attending the 
preparations for the evening meeting, 
and by the meeting itself. 

An observer circulating among the 
groups of retailers standing about wait- 
ing for the meeting to start found a 
general feeling that they were going to 
learn something worth while. He 
found any number of them who had 
attended a similar meeting earlier in 
the week, and were present to get a 
better knowledge of how this improved 
lamb cutting is accomplished. 

One of the latter class said that he 
had been in business for thirty years, 
and that this lamb demonstration was 
the best thing he had ever seen. 

“I’m not afraid of getting stuck with 
lamb any more,” he said. “I’m espe- 
cially strong for this rolled breast.’ 

Another retailer said he bought the 
lamb that was cut up at the previous 
meeting. “I never saw a lamb go like 
that one did. I never did handle much 
lamb before, but this has taught me a 
lesson.” 


Retail Secretary Well Pleased. 


Emil Priebe, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Market Men’s Associa- 
tion, was one of the big boosters 
throughout the Milwaukee lamb cam- 
paign. 

“There is no question of the value 
of these new lamb cutting methods to 
the retailer,” said Mr. Priebe. “The 
boys have certainly shown that they 
appreciate what the: National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and the lamb 


men have done for them in bringing 
out this new information.” 
Showed How to Cut Lamb. 

Following preliminary remarks by 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and K. H. Clarke, manager of the 
Plankinton Packing Co., D. W. Hart- 
zell, the lamb wizard, proceeded to 
demonstrate the art of cutting lamb so 
as to utilize it to the best advantage. 
The audience was tense throughout the 
twenty or thirty minutes of his demon- 
stration. There was no mistaking the 
fact that everyone present was vitally 
interested. 

Then came the breast rolling con- 
test. Those in charge had been afraid 
that some trouble might be experienced 
in getting volunteer contestants to dis- 
play their skill, or lack of it, before a 
large audience. These fears proved 
groundless, however. The call for con- 
testants brought more volunteers than 
could be handled. 

Alfred B. Ferko, of the Independent 
Packing House Market, was the win- 
ner, completing his rolled breast in the 
surprisingly short time of one minute 
and two seconds. William J. Schmidler 
of the Booth Street Market was second, 
and George Krauss of the Pioneer Mar- 
ket was third. 

Following the contest the meeting 
was adjourned, but nearly everybody 
stayed to handle the various cuts made 
by Mr. Hartzell and ask scores of 
questions regarding them. 

Popular All Over Country. 

Without question, the best insight 
into the effectiveness of the lamb cam- 
paign can be obtained from expressions 
of the trade as to what they think of it. 
Here is one from L. W. Kube, traffic 
manager of the St. Paul Union Stock- 
yards Company: 

“Just want to let you know the lamb 
demonstration here at St. Paul and 
South St. Paul met with great favor. 
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TELLS YOU HOW TO DO IT. 
Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
by sending 2c stamp with request to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 





Mr. Hartzell certainly made a Very fing 
presentation of his subject.” 

Dean W. C. Coffey of the University 
of Minnesota, and a director of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
who lent valuable assistance in the § 
Paul campaign, writes as follows: 

“As you perhaps know, I have 
considerable interest in the cutting 
lamb and mutton in times past. I fq 
that our retail shops were not gi 
enough attention to the methods of ey. 
ting sheep and lamb carcasses; that jf 
more study were given this matte 
lamb and mutton cuts could be mah 
much more attractive to consumer 
The demonstration clearly brought oy 
my convictions along this line. It was 
very gratifying, indeed, to me to not 
the eager interest of the dealers as 
sembled. I think the campaign is doing 
a very fine piece of work and I gip. 
cerely hope funds may be secured fo 
continuing it in the future.” 

What a Restaurant Man Says, 


From The Eat Shops, a chain of re. 
taurants in St. Paul and Minneapolis; 

“Mr. J. S. Bangs, manager of Swift 
& Company, South St. Paul, advises me 
that you were responsible for the re 
cent lamb demonstrations in St. Paul, 
We cannot express to you how much 
we appreciated the opportunity to see 
these demonstrations but will endeavor 
to do so through a marked increase in 
our lamb consumption and endeavor 
upon our part to educate more of our 
patrons to eat lamb. 

“In the past we have only sold lamb 
legs, loin chops and lamb stew, buying 
only these parts and leaving the bal- 
ance to the packer, naturally paying 
the premium over the price of the 
whole lamb to get what we considered 
the best cuts, and by these demonstra- 
tions we have been educated to pur. 
chase the whole lamb and have found 
upon doing so that we can profitably 
sell all of it. Furthermore, we have 
found by purchasing and cutting » 
the whole carcass it reduces our food 
cost several per cent on this item. 

“While we imagine these demon- 
strations were primarily for th 
butcher, we strongly advise and ask 
you to include the membership of the 
National Restaurant Association when 
inviting those that you wish to see the 
demonstrations in the various towns 
and cities visited. I am sure that you 
would find this would develop into busi- 
ness mutually profitable both to your 
members and the members of out 
restaurant association.” 


Display Boosted Lamb Sales. 


This is what Tittle Bros. Packing 
Company of St. Paul had to say: 

“Your Mr. Hartzell dropped into our 
market during his stay in the Twit 
Cities and suggested we permit him 
install a window display of lamb cuts 
On Saturday we put on a special 
on lamb cuts, figuring to benefit by this 
display. We finished the day’s busines 
with a 32% increase in our sale 
lamb cuts over the previous Saturday 
special lamb sale.” 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
yalue to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 
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HOT MEAT SALAD. 


With the approach of cooler weath- 
er, many of your customers will, no 
doubt, serve hot salads in place of the 
wld ones that have appeared on their 
tables during the summer. Here is a 
hot salad that is “different” and that 
should be of interest to housewives. 
Place it under the glass of a showcase 
or in some other conspicuous place 
where they will see it. 

Two cups of cooked, cubed chicken, 
pork or veal; one-half tablespoon of 
Jemon juice or mild vinegar; two cups 
of cooked salad dressing or rich cream 
sauce; one pimento cut in strips; one 
cup of cooked peas or string beans; one 
tablespoon of grated onion; salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Combine the seasoning and lemon 
juice, add to the meat and marinate 
for one hour or more. Add the vege- 
tables and the hot salad dressing or the 
cream sauce well seasoned. Add the 
meat mixture and let stand until all is 
well heated. Serve with a garnish of 
parsley and strips of pimento. 

fo. - 

BUILDS UP HIS OWN CHAIN. 


Carl H. Krieg is the owner of three 
busy meat markets in Manitowoc and 
Two Rivers, Wis. Mr. Krieg followed 
in the footsteps of his father and at 
the age of 14 started in the retail 
meat trade. He was first connected 
with the Cudahy Brothers company, 
starting at Sheboygan and working at 
Milwaukee, Madison and Chicago for 
2 years. This gave him a basic edu- 
cation in the meat business. He went 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Louis Conda has opened a grocery 
and meat market at 1616 Fifth Ave., 
Moline, Ill. 

Wilbus Nicholson, Carpenter, Ia., has 
sold his retail meat business to Albert 
Petersen. 

KE. F. Clark has purchased the meat 
market of R. Neilson, Liscomb, Ia. 

Frank Raska has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Alliance, Neb. 

W. C. Douglas has opened a retail 
meat business in Alliance, Neb. 

Robert Ziegelman has purchased the 
Sanitary Meat Market from W. 
Weed, Rice Lake, Wis. 

L. A. Lepiane of the Central Gro- 
cery, Hollister, Calif., is adding a meat 
department. 

J. E. Bilte has purchased the Hunter 
Meat Market, Hunter, Kan., from Joe 
Echer. 

W. A. Stilwell has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 414 South 
Fourteenth St., Independence, Kan. 

E. J. Ward, Prosser, Wash., has con- 
solidated his meat market with J. S. 
Miller. The business will be conducted 
under the name of the Oak Market. 

The Othan Market has opened for 
business at Brookings, Ore. 

Roy R. Pool and C. W. Smith, 223 
North K St., Tacoma, Wash., have been 
succeeded in the meat and grocery 
business by George Johnson. 

Harry Pennington has bought the 
Jeffry Meat Market, Tecumseh, Neb. 

The Gottes Market has been opened 
for business at 701 Haight St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

H. Culver has purchased the retail 
meat business of A. J. Symens, Golden- 
dale, Wash. 

The College Market has been opened 
at 3832 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

W. C. Douglas has opened a retail 
meat business in Aurora, Neb. 

The Home Market, Astoria, Ore., is 
to be remodeled and reopened under 
the name of the Niagara Meat Market. 
John Strain will be the manager. 

Charles Milliken, Oswego, Kan., has 
added a meat department to his gro- 
cery store. 

Fred Schmeidescamp, who was en- 
gaged in the retail meat business in 


The opinions of specialists 
in the meat industry all 
agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for 
education: 


‘‘Meat Retailing” 


By A. C. Schueren 


Is one step toward solving 
this problem. 


Better retailing means better 
customers. It will result in 
better wholesaling. 


You will enjoy reading a 
copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
ING.” 


Price only $7.00 
plus postage 


For Sale by. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


to Manitowoc 19 years ago. His three 
shops have a combined personnel of 
17 and two carloads of meat are used 


Wayne, Neb., for six years, has pur- 
chased a business in Walthill, Neb. 

The O. K. Grocery, Seward, Neb., has 
added a meat department. 


= 


407 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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- MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 

received at the port of New York for 

the week ended Oct. 6, 1928: 

Point of 
origin. 


Commodity. Amount. 


Italy—Hams 

moked pork 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Hams” 


‘Heney Foss has purchased the retail 
meat business of Howard Page, Han- 
cock, Mich. 

Arthur Comnick has bought the 
Quality Meat Market, Jackson, Minn. 

John A. Lokken, Windom, Minn., has 
sold his meat market to M. S. Porter. 

W. B. Whitson has engaged in the 
retail meat business in Grafton, N. 


Dak. 

Earl G. Duding and W. H. Manser 
are opening a grocery and meat mar- 
ket .in Ellsworth, Wis. 

Herman Berger has discontinued his 
meat business in Medford, Wis. 

A new retail meat business has been 
started by Nic. S. Thelen at 5510 
North Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ralph Bartlett has bought the City 
Cash Market, Red Wing, Minn. 


TOLEDO MEAT DEALERS. 

The Toledo Retail Meat Dealers As- 
sociation started their vocational train- 
ing classes for the fall term beginning 
Wednesday, October 10th. 

A good attendance was a big fea- 
ture at these meetings last year. It 
is expected that those who attended 
last year will come again this year an“ 
bring along their friends. These mezt- 
ings are open to any one interested in 
the meat business. 

On October 24th, Ernie Meader will 
keep open house at his Lakeside Cot- 
tage to the members of the associa- 
tion. Sauerkraut, spare ribs and pig 
knuckles will be served. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Some of the important matters dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Bronx 
Branch on Wednesday evening of last 
week included a recommendation, 
offered and accepted, that an effort be 
made to have the tariff rates on meats 
shipped to the United States reduced 
in order to lessen the cost at wholesale. 
The branch also recommended to the 
state association, if approved by them, 
that the killing of calves be prohibited 
for six months, in order to increase the 
production of cattle and do away with 
the shortage of beef. 

It was decided to have cards placed 
in' the markets of the various members 
to show the public that the branch was 
working for their welfare by trying to 
reduce the price of meat to the con- 
sumer. 

There were various committee re- 
ports, including one by the ball com- 
mittee which was more than favorable. 
The door prize, a very fine meat cleaver 
donated by Frank Ruggerio, was won 
by Fred Vogelsang. The new constitu- 
tion and by-laws were distributed and 
it is the desire of the officers that the 
members become thoroughly acquainted 
with them. Business Manager Fred 
Hirsch, as usual, made a plea for new 
stock for the calfskin association. 


Following closely upon the opening 
of his second retail meat market Harold 
Heim, an active member of Ye Olde 
New York Branch, announced the ar- 
rival at his home on September 14th of 
ee child, Rosanne Carol, 7% lb. 
girl. 


Frank Kunkel, a member of the 
Washington Heights Branch, and Mrs. 
Kunkel, a member of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, are receiving the congratu- 
lations of their friends in the trade on 
the arrival of a little grandson. 

William Kramer, vice-president of 
Kramer Brothers and a member of Ye 
Olde New York Branch and Mrs. 
Kramer, corresponding secretary of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, celebrated the 
eleventh anniversary of their wedding 
by a dinner and theatre party on Octo- 
ber 9th. 

Anna Kramer, the younger daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Kramer, is 
recuperating after an operation. 

> os 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
Oct. 6, 1928, with comparisons, as fol- 
lows: 

Week 


ended 
Oct. 6. 


8,213 
1,205 


Cor. 
week, 
1927. 


Prev. 
Western Drsd. Meats: week. 
Steers, carcasses ... 
Cows, carcasses ... 
Bulls, carcasses .... 161 

Veals, carcasses .... 9,407 

Lambs, carcasses .. 26,432 

Mutton, carcasses .. 3,129 

Beef cuts, Ibs. ....797,143 738, 
Pork cuts, Ibs. ..1,732,004 1,037,425 


Local slaughters: 


1928 RED CROSS ROLL CALL. 

The wholesale meat trade in New 
York City again this year is cooperat- 
ing actively with the American Red 


Cross in its Roll Call membership ap- . 


peal, which opens annually on Amistice 
Day for the support of its extensive 
metropolitan welfare and relief and 
public-health program. G. J. Edwards, 
of Swift and Company, heads the ac- 
tivities as volunteer chairman of the 
special wholesale meats group, and will 
follow essentially the same plan of in- 
tensive effort which has brought such 
generous response from the personnel 
of the field in previous years. W. E 
Frost will assist Mr. Edwards to fa- 
cilitate the work of the group. 

The retail meat trade will also be in- 
tensively covered in the campaign or- 
ganization. The roll call effort in this 
line will be directed by Philip Gerard, 
of the New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, who also took an 
active part in the 1927 Roll Call. 

This group is one of approximately 
175 now being formed under the Roll 
Call plan of committee organization of 
the entire city. Each group, industrial, 
mercantile, or professional, will be di- 
rected as in the past by a representa- 
tive leader in that field, serving as vol- 
unteer chairman, many of whom have 
already served in the same capacity 
in earlier roll calls. 

Aid for ex-service man and his de- 
pendents still constitutes a large factor 
of the Red Cross program in New York, 
and government officials estimate that 
the peak of this work will not be 
reached before 1932. More than 3,345 
disabled veterans, men still in service 
and dependents received Red Cross 
service, during the year, covering legal 
help, money loans and medical advice. 
Employment was found for 674 crippled 
or otherwise disabled veterans. 

More than 600,000 surgical dressings 
were made for twenty city hospitals 
under the public health program, which, 
in addition to disaster relief prepared- 
ness, includes nursing service, first aid, 
and work in home hygiene and care of 
the sick. 
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THOS. HALLIGAN TESTIMONIAL. 


On Wednesday evening of last week 
Thomas Halligan, sheep and lamb buyer 
for J. J. Harrington & Company, was 
tendered a dinner at the Biltmore Hotel 
by 150 of his friends in the trade. The 
occasion was Mr. Halligan’s 76th birth- 
day and was a sort of double celebra- 
tion, as his golden wedding anniversary 
occurs November 24th. Samuel San- 
ders of Jersey City was toastmaster 
and the speakers included Walter 
Blumenthal, president of the United 
Dressed Beef Company; G. H. Sham- 
berg; W. A. Lynde, general manager in 
the New York district of Wilson & 
Company; H. G. Mills, New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Co.; G. Shan- 
non and D. A. Harrington. Mr. Halli- 
gan was presented with a sack of gold. 

oo rd 


If meats get wet and slimy in your 
ice box, write to Retail Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 


October 13, 1993 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. ~~ 

J. W. Burns, laboratory: department 

Wilson & Company, Chicago, wag. 
visitor to the city this week. 


E. C. Tompkins, branch house depag 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago, Way 
in New York during the week. ie 


W. T. Hurd, poultry departr 
Swift & Company’s New York ce 
office, is spending a vacation hunt 


A. H. Ruf, head of the construe 
department, Cudahy Packing Compa 
Chicago, spent a few days in New You: 
this week. a 

W. F. McClellan and Louis & 
safety and _ sanitation departme 
Armour and Company, Chicago, were 
New York during the week. 


Following is a report of the 
York City Health Department of 
number of pounds of meat, fish, po 
try and game seized and destroyed 
the city of New York during the 
ended September 29, 1928: M 
Brooklyn, 151 lbs. The following ig 
report for the week ended October 
1928: Fish—Bronx, 30 Ibs. = 


Harry Woodruff, former vice- 
dent of the Brecht Company, New 
writes from his home at Palm Beg 
Fla., that the work of wiping out 
marks of the recent hurricane is 
gressing, and that Florida will be re 
to welcome its Northern friends by 
end of November. Harry hopes 
will all come down to see him. He isa 
West Palm Beach “city father,” and 
works hard at his “dollar-a-year” job. 


~ 4 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats‘and 
local slaughters under federal and city 
inspection for the week ended Oct. 6, 
1928, with comparisons, are officially 
reported as follows: 


Week 
ended 
Oct. 6. 


2,002 


Prev. 
Western dressed meats: week. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,386 
Cows, carcasses 2,442 
Bulls, carcasses 34 31 
Veals, carcasses 1,330 
Lambs, carcasses 18,675 
Mutton, carcasses .... 518 692 
Pe ist acnep bane 8 00S 498,891 364,793 


Local slaughters: 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under .city 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa, 
for the week ended Oct. 6, 1928, 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week 
ended 


Western dressed meats: Oct. 6. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 

Cows, carcasses 

Bulls, carcasses 

Veals, carcasses 

Lambs, carcasses 

Mutton, carcasses .... 1, 
Pork, Ibs. ...........588,014 


Local slaughters: 
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CONTINENTAL CANS - 


















protect Squibb Products against 

oe deterioration and breakage. 
‘cially 

Cor. 

week, 

192%. 

2,920 

. 

1. « ’ 

@ Off to the Antarctic with Byrd 

162,278 

i | SQUIBB QUALITY PRODUCTS IN CONTINENTAL CANS 

4,36 

5,18 

td the precious cargoes of the Byrd The selection of Squibb Products is a splendid 
LIES. Antarctic Expedition, Squibb Products play tribute to their unvarying quality and to the care 
ae 4 most important part. For the best pharma- exercised in packaging. Commander Byrd can feel 
. Pa, § ceuticals are none too good for this band of sure that Continental Cans will give that protec- 
» with hardy scientists and crew during their long tion against deterioration and breakage, so neces- 
sojourn into the Antarctic wastes. sary on this expedition, and in fact everywhere. 

ou 

1927. 

by CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 

a COAST TO COAST 

a6 Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd Street CHICAGO: 111 West Washington Street 
210,374 


Factories and Sales Offices: 


1,823 CHICAGO BALTIMORE JERSEY CITY SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
in CINCINNATI DETROIT LOS ANGELES SYRACUSE NEW ORLEANS 
5482 CLEARING SEATTLE PASSAIC ROANOKE CANONSBURG 


SAN JOSE BOSTON 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, good 


Cows, medium 
Bulls, light to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Veals, good and ch 
Calves, com. to med 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
$13.50@14.25 


$18.50@19.00 
8.00@ 8.50 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 lbs 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 Ibs 
Roughs 

Good Roughs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 
Pigs, 


heavy 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DEESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


nu: = gremlin 


Native steers, 600@800 1 

Native choice, yearlings, 100@000 Ibs. 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


i) 


RREENEE ” 


1 
2 ri 
. 8 
1 
2 
. 8 
» a 
. 2 
. 3 


SOAHO 
RBRSs 


os tom cote 
to 
r9 


a 6 lbs. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal 
ae 23 @26 
Good to choice calves 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 
average 24 
Pork tenderloins, fresh.................60 
Pork tenderloins, frozen. . ceccoceces 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. ‘ave 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg. "20 
Butts, boneless, — 28 
Butts, regular, Wes 25 
Hams, Western, tm ag 10@12 libs. avg.22 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@1 0 lbs. avg......26 
— hams, Western, fresh, 8 Ibs. 
Pork tri --28 
--18 
17 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg 
rl eet lbs. avg 

6 Ibs. Eeprareeees 
cone 8 lbs. avg.. 
Rollettes, 6@8 lbs. avg 
Beef ht 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.. 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, 

Oxtails 


32c a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 
a pound 
each 

a pound 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Shop fat .......... 
Breast fat 

Edible suet .. 
Cond. suet ...... 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals.. 3.25 60 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 3.00 

Buttermilk No. 1. as 
Buttermilk No. 2....2 
Branded Gruby ..... 12 
Number 3 


4, 
4.35 


At "Value og 
LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per Ib., 
Ducks, Long Island 
Pigeons, per pair, tia freight or express 


BUTTER. 


extras (92 score) 
first (88 to 89 score) 
seconds 

lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


via express.... 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Extras 
Extra firsts 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry picked—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...31 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. .30 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib. .28 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. .27 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib..25 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fcy.—12 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, >: 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, an 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, 


Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., Ib............ 29 
Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., 

Western, 48 to 47 lbs., 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs., lb 

Ducks— 

Long Island, spring 

Turkeys—Western—spring 


juabs— 
White, 11 to 12 lbs. to dozen, per Ib. 4 
Squabs, 9 lbs 


@65 
@60 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
sf — — and Philadelphia, week ended 
t. 4, 1928: 


Sept. 28 29 Oct.1 


47 
4714 
48 
48% 


of carlots—fresh centralized 


46% 47 


esale prices 
butter—90 score at Chicago. 

46% 46% 46% 46% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 

This Last —Since Jan. 1— 

year. 1928. 1927. 

26,358 2,512,205 2,627,433 

" 53,305 51,670 2,767,079 2,943,528 

RS ; 114,934 15,210 14,701 1,052,561 1,041,684 

Phila. ..14,269 10,632 906,709 883,570 


109,559 111,793 103,361 7,238,554 7,496,215 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Out On hand 

Oct. 4. Oct. 5. 

150,273 20,371,401 

91,314 16,305,517 

eee 9 47,143 10,523,909 
- 17,570 68,656 6,056,023 


Last 

week. week. 

a -32,801 27,084 
Y. ..47,555 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
26,386,737 
21,794,389 
12,421,638 


on 
Phila. 5,081,725 





53,652 357,386 53,256,850 65,634,489 


October 13, 19 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 

per 100 Ibs. 

Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 

1 s. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit....... 

7" scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% Bs 
P. L., f.0.b. fish factory...... 5.10 & 
a guano, ipneien. 18@14% ammo- 

nia, 10% B. P. L. 4. 
Fish scrap, ahs eB 6% ammonia, 

3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory...4.00 & 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 

B. F. WUNKs so ccnenincésceenedan 4.65 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.4.35 & if 

Phosphates. : 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 


- la, 


Cracklings, 50% un: 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round oo a meh . to 50 - 


Horns, avg. 714 oz. and over, No. 18.300,00 782 
8, avg. 744 oz. and over, No. 28.250.00@2 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 38.200. 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK, — 
Receipts of live stock at New Yor 
for week ended Oct. 6, 1928, were re 
ported officially as follows: 
Calves. 
9,948 


1,350 


Hogs. 
1,861 
21,035 


Jersey City 
New York 


Emil Kohn, 
Calfsking 


Specialists in skins of 

consignment. Results 

mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 























Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 3 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Boe FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds i 


Office: 407 E. Sist 86. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. 
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